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LORD GRANVILLE’S DESPATCH. 


| have lately moved so fast that Lord 
GRANVILLE’s despatch of July 11 seems already to 
have receded into the domain of history ; but it was 
right that the untoward Egyptian transactions up to 
that date should be recorded in an official form. Lord 
GaANVILLE’s narrative, contained in his despatch to the 
English Ambassador at Constantinople, is carefully and 
accurately drawn, although by a necessary reticence 
it omits more than one material fact. It would have 
been indecorous to recall the intrigues of Baron DE 
Rive which first disturbed the harmonious co-operation of 
England and France, and the relations of both with the 
Kueptve. The alternate vacillation and obstinacy of the 
French Ministers is for the same reason lightly indicated. 
The despatch is properly confined to an apology for the 
action of the English Government; and, on the whole, it 
effects its purpose. Lord GranviLLe will, perhaps, on 
maturer reflection discover that he ought not to have 
deviated into any notice of the distinction between 
successive English Administrations; even if his state- 
ment of the origin of the Control and Protectorate 
had been strictly accurate. The despatch is a State 
Paper virtually addressed to foreign Powers who have 
no concern with the conflicts or vicissitudes of English 
parties. It may be right to contend in Parliament that 
the highly artificial arrangement of the Joint Control was 
made by Lord BeacoysFieLD and Lord Satispury. The 
statement that the present Ministers “inherited from their 
“ predecessors the principle of joint action with France in 
‘* Egyptian affairs” is worse than irrelevant, because it 
seems to imply a disapproval of the policy which has been 
pursued under both successive Governments. The settle- 
ment which was made in the autumn of 1879 was found in 
the following year to have so far succeeded. ‘ It was 
“undoubtedly working well for the material prosperity of 
“ the country, and promised to do so for the future. HER 
“* MasestTy’s Government accepted it as a fact, and gave it 
“ their unreserved support.” Her Masesty’s Government 
ought in consistency to withhold in a communication to 
foreign States all mention of a possible disruption of poli- 
tical continuity supposed to arise from a change of 
Ministers. The reference to domestic party politics was 
the more superfluous because it appears from the whole 
tenour of the despatch that Lord GRANVILLE approves of 
the appointment of the English and French Controllers 
General, and of the powers with which they were in- 
vested. 

Lord Granvitte describes with perfect accuracy the 
peculiar relations of the Egyptian Government to the 
SULTAN, as they were constituted by the treaty of 1840, 
and as they were afterwards modified by various firmans. 
The partial independence of the Viceroy or, under his 
later and higher title, of the Khedive, had been conquered 
for himself by Menemer ALI before it was formally recog- 
nized and made hereditary in the direct line under the 
treaty which was concluded after he had been driven out 
of Syria. M. Turers’s design of creating a maritime 
Power in the Levant, which might in case of need co- 
operate with France against England, was defeated by the 
vigorous interposition of Lord Patuerston. The English 
Minister was bent not only on thwarting schemes of 
French ndizement, bat on the still more important 
object of depriving Russia of an excuse for occupying 


Constantinople. The victories of Ipranim might probably 
have encouraged Menewet ALI to usurp the throne of the 
Suxray, who had already applied for Russian protection. 
The short war of 1840 finally removed a danger which 
had seemed imminent; and it was no part of the policy of 
England to place Egypt for the first time in many years 
under the direct government of the Sunray. It was solely 
for the protection of Turkey against Russian and French 
aggression that Lord Patmerston had, in spite of the oppo- 
sition of some of his colleagues, driven Menemer back into 
his proper territory. The condition of Egypt was, before 
the construction of the Suez Canal, a matter of secondary 
interest to the English Government. Alone among the 
statesmen of his time, Lord PaLmerston foresaw the com- 
plications and dangers which would result from the exist- 
ence of the Canal. Mr. Guapsrong, who on that as on all 
other questions violently opposed Lord Patmersron, has 
lived to witness the fulfilment of the prophecies which 
aroused his facile indignation and contempt. But for the 
necessity of protecting the new highway to India the mis- 
government of Egypt, and the petty revolotions which 
might be its consequence, would have but indirectly and 
lightly affected England. 

When it became incumbent on the English Government 
to provide for the safety of the navigation, it was found 
expedient to take care that Egypt should, if possible, bea 
prosperous and well-governed State. The energetic and 
lavish despotism of IsmaiL inflicted heavy suffering on his 
subjects; but the policy of effecting his deposition was 
more than questionable. The late Khedive might be a 
tyrant, but he was-generally well disposed to England, ard 
he would not have tolerated for a day the insolence of a 
military ‘mutineer. The English Government, with the 
consent of France, thought fit to substitute a more con- 
stitutional ruler ; and the SULTAN eagerly welcomed an appli- 
cation which acknowledged his right to dismiss his powerful 
feudatory. A Government which had, in conformity with 
old and sound tradition, to the best of its ability befriended 
Turkey might perhaps have reason for regarding with 
complacency the increased authority of the Suiran in 
Egypt ; but the accession to power of the fanatical enemy 
of the Turkish Empire and the Mahometan religion 
ought to have been contemplated as a possible contingency. 
The just resentment of the Suntan against Mr. Giapsrone 
probably accounts for the share which he has taken in 
the promotion of the present difficulties. One of the 
unavoidable gaps in Lord GRANVILLE’s despatch is caused 
by the omission of all reference to the intrigues between 
the Surran and Arasi, of which a part consisted in the 
illusory mission of Dervish Pasua. Mr. 
having, for the gratification of his sentimental prejudices 
and ot his antipathy to his chief rival, deranged the uniform 
Eastern policy of his predecessors, naturally finds it 
difficult to deal with the former friend whom he has 
wantonly converted into a bitter enemy. The Semitic 
tendencies which his sycophants were wont to attribute to 
Lord Beaconsrietp and to all Jews and Mahometans are 
now represented by ArabBr Pasna, and perhaps by the 
Suntan as the head of a Semitic religion, though he is not 
himself of Semitic origin, The forcible methods which 
unforeseen circumstances have compelled the English 
Government to employ might perhaps not have been re- 
quired if the former influence of England had still 
prevailed at the Porte. The Power which has inherited 
the patronage of the Sutran has also been alienated. 
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from England by another instance of Mr. Grapstoxe’s | 
reckless vehemence. To irritate the greatest possible 
number of foreign Governments, and at the same time 
to create an impression that he would never resort to 
arms, is a triumph of incapacity which could not be 
achieved by any ordinary statesman. 


The complications which have at last resulted ig war 
were perhaps, under the given conditions, unavoidable. 
The system of Joint Control more than fulfilled the expect- 
ations of its founders. ‘'he Law of Liquidation, issued 
in July 1880, provided a complete financial settlement, 
which, ‘‘ while it constituted an international obligation to 
“the Powers who had accepted it, relieved the country 
“from an enormous and uncertain burden, and placed it 
“ again in a position to meet its liabilities and to progress 
“in the development of its resources.” The military 
mutiny, which first broke out in February 1881, was not 
professedly directed against the Control; but the sub- 
mission of the Kuepive transformed all real power to the 
soldiery, or rather to the ambitious chief who soon raised 
himself to the head of the military faction. Atter several 
successive encroachments, Arabi, in September 1881, 
insisted on the appointment of a new Ministry, on the con- 
vocation of the Notables, and on the increase of the army. 
He had probably more or less accurate knowledge of the 
diplomatic differences between England and France, and 
ho may perhaps by that time have been assured of the 
secret support of the Surran. In December the famous 
Dual Note was presented to the Kurpive, with the result 
which might be expected when, as Lord GranviLLe relates, 
«Her Masesty’s Government joined with the reservation 
“ that they must not be considered as committing them- 
“ selves to any particular mode of action, if action should 
“ be found necessary.” In form, and apparently in sub- 
stance, the Dual Note was an ultimatum, including a 
demand for the peremptory dismissal of Arabi Pasa; 
but the statement that the two Governments, or one of 
them, had not «determined on any particular mode 
of action was, as the result shows, equivalent to an 
intimation that action would be indetinitely delayed. 
The English Government still hoped to procure the 
despatch of a Turkish expedition to Egypt, to which 
the French Government unwillingly assented at a later 

riod. It must be confessed that M. Gambetta and 

. DE Freyctner had plausible reasons for hesitation. The 
policy of the Sutran has never yet been disclosed ; but it 
was certain that, if his troops suppressed the Egyptian in- 
surrection, the service rendered to the Western Powers 
would not be gratuitously performed. The probable in- 
crease of Turkish authority in Egypt might not be objec- 
tionable to England, but, in connexion with the political 
condition of Northern Africa, it was regarded with natural 
jealousy by France. While the two Governments, still 
maintaining a semblance of friendly concert, were unable 
to agree on details, Anasi’s usurpation of power became 
daily more audacious and more complete. Apologists who 
attribute to the mutinous soldier patriotic motives do in- 
justice to the Chamber of Notables, which, although it was 
ulegally summoned at his instance, more than once at- 
tempted resistance to his dictation. 

To the recent policy of the English Government objec- 
tions may be raised ; but any alternative course would have 
been equally open to criticism. Lord GrRanvILLE has con- 
stantly endeavoured to secure the co-operation of the other 
European Powers, though he unwillingly submitted when 
the French Government objected to invite other Powers 
to send ships to Alexandria. He has constantly endeavoured 
to guard against the risk of isolation by combining the 
action of England in the first instance with that of France, 
and afterwards with the intervention or assent of all the 
Great Powers. The bombardment of Alexandria, in which 
the French ostentatiously refused to join, furnishes a suffi- 
cient answer to the charge of undue subservience to 
France. Perhaps the most significant statement in Lord 
GRANVILLE’s elaborate despatch might be overlooked by a 
careless reader. It is said by Sir Witrrip Lawson and 
other advocates of peace at any price that the English 
Admiral had, as an intrader, no right to resent or to 
abate the preparations which were made by Arast for 
hostilities against the English squadron. The presence of 


the English ships was, it is alleged, a provocation which 
justified measures of defence. If the English ships were 
exposed to danger, they might at any time have secured 
their safety by steaming out of the harbour. 
from Lord Granvitie’s despatch that, in anticipation of the 


arrival of the ships at Alexandria, “the Presipent of the 
“ Councit and the Minister of War [Aran] visited Sir E, 
“* Mater separately, and both gave him assurances of the 
“ maintenance of public tranquillity on the arrival, then 
* expected, of the combined squadrons.” The English ships 
were therefore at Alexandria with the consent of the usurp- 
ing Government, even if they had not been notoriously 
sent for the purpose of protecting the legitimate ruler of 
Egypt. The erection of fortifications for the obvious pur- 
pose of attacking the fleet was therefore an aggression 
which justified the subsequent measures. It is greatly to 
be regretted that a sufiicient land force was not despatched 
at the same time; but the country will support the Go- 
vernment in the more vigorous measures which are now 
proposed. It may be hoped that the customary blunders 
which attend the commencement of a campaign are almost 
exhausted. A severe account ought to be exacted from 
some officer who has been responsible for the despatch of 
ships and troops from Malta. One vessel brought a con- 
siderable force of marines without ammunition; another 
conveyed guns and artillerymen without horses; and a 
third brought no men, no guns, no horses, and no ammu- 
nition. A_ repetition of Balaclava would receive less 
toleration than the miscarriages of eight-and-twenty years 
ago. 


EGYPT AND THE PORTE. 


a Porte has at last made up its mind, not, perhaps, 
to send troops to Egypt, but to say that it will send 
them. Some small changes appear to have been made in 
the terms of the invitation addressed by the Powers to 
Turkey, but substantially the proposal has been accepted 
as it was made. The motives that have led the Porte to 
adopt suddenly what seems to be a complete change of 
policy are not hard to discover. The first idea of the 
Powers, including England, was that the Porte alone 
should interfere to put down the Egyptian rebellion. This 
project faded away before the discovery that the Porte 
would certainly not interfere to suppress the rebellion 
because it was altogether on the side of the rebels. The 
Surran had no fault to find with anything Aras had done, 
and decorated him after the June massacre. The next idea 
was that England should suppress the rebellion with the 
co-operation of France, Italy, and Turkey. This project 
faded away because France was afraid to co-operate, and 
Italy thought that it would get all it was likely to get 
equally well by doing nothing and saving its money and 
its men. There was nothing left but for England to do 
its work single-handed. ‘This England has shown that it 
is quite ready and perfectly determined to do. No one 
objected, and England was acting with what may be 
termed the negative moral support of Europe. Bat the 
Powers that were kind enough to give this kind of sup- 
port were naturally interested in knowing what was to be 
the end of English intervention, and to secure an opening 
for their own activity when the rebellion has been sup- 
pressed and a new order of things has to be established. 
Hngland is supposed to be playing a most unselfish part. 
It does not seek the slightest advantage, territorial or 
political, which it is not willing to share with the rest 
of Europe, and it is pledged to uphold the supreme 
authority of the Sutray. Nothing can be fairer or 
handsomer than such conduct; but those who ap- 
prove it know the weakness of human nature, the in- 
creasing aims of military operations, and the unexpected 
pressure of political exigencies. They have thought that 
it would be convenient to have a guarantee that England 
would abide by her promises, and a very cheap and 
tolerably effective guarantee was at theircommand. The 
Porte had only to say that it was ready to undertake the 
mission of restoring order in Egypt. This was a very 
cheap guarantee, for it relieved !'rance and Italy of the 
necessity of spending a shilling on active operations, and 
it secured a constant right to intervene through the SuLTAN 
in any way and at any time they might think fit. Without 
the Porte sending a single soldier until England has done 
its work, the Powers and Turkey can exercise a perpetual 
check on England by discussing over and over again what 
are the terms on which it can be considered decorous that 
the Sovereign of Egypt should interfere to aid the opera- 
tions of a foreign army which he does not wish to see in 


| Egypt at all. When England has put down Aras, there 
It appears | can be no contest as to the necessity of consulting the 


Sutran when the new order of things is to be established, 
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for the Sutran will not have held aloof, but will have ex- 
pressed himself ready to do all that was ever asked of him ; 
and to consult the Sutran is to consult all who have any 
kind of interest in the general fortunes of Turkey. The 
meaning of the acceptance by the Porte of the Identical 
Note at the present moment is, therefore, that England is 
to do her work alone, but is to do it under the inspection 
of a Vigilance Committee, of which the Suiran is the 
nominal President. 


At the same time it is not to be denied that England 

may reap some benefit from the new attitude of the 
Surran ; for he must now either pronounce Arani a rebel 
or refuse to do so. If he refuses, England will be at 
liberty to treat his pretended co-operation as wholly 
illusory. If he declares Arabi a rebel, he will take away 
from the action of England the air of a religions crusade 
and will greatly deaden the force of Arasi’s appeals to 
religious fanaticism. It is not improbable that the Surtan 
may for some time delay pronouncing any opinion as to 
Arasl, and say that he cannot declare Arabi a rebel while 
AxaBl is opposing the Christian and the foreigner, and that 
a case of rebellion would only arise if Arasr resisted 
Turkish troops acting alone. As England will never give 
Arabi a chance of resisting Turkish troops alone, ARABI 
may never be a rebel in the eyes of the Surran until 
he is beaten. A defeated insurgent is not at all 
like a triumphant insurgent, and all good Mahomedans 
may be expected to accept the decree of fate. The 
‘Sovereign and his troops will then appear on the scene, 
and will guard the general interests of the Mahomedan 
world in the settlement which the intrusive foreigner pro- 
poses to make. That this should be a prospect which 
‘Turkey and the other Powers contemplate with satisfac- 
tion is very natural; but no more wonderful change in the 
entire policy of a great nation was ever disclosed than that 
France should also like it. A few months ago France posed as 
the great African Power to whose interests it was essential 
that for all African purposes the SuLran should be alto- 
gether dead. The end of the French world was prophesied 
as the necessary result of a single Turkish soldier being 
landed in Egypt. Now the French Chamber is filled with 
joy at the good tidings that Turkey has condescended to 
relieve France from the painful duty of sending to Egypt 
a feeble contingent, with arms of the most modest 
kind. But when we speak of France doing this or 
that it is always most difficult to know what is the 
France of which we are speaking. Out of France, 
it is not the French Ministry for the time being that 
is really France, but any irresponsible French official 
or some official that thinks he should like to judge 
what France should do. Mr. Brucz, who knows the Hast 
as well as any member of the House, took occasion in the 
course of the debate on the Vote of Credit to recall to the 
memory of his hearers the extraordinary conduct of Baron 
DE Rixc, who was the prime inventor of Aras and the 
insurrection. M. pe Lesseps now comes forward as a 
supreme embodiment of France. The Christian popula- 
tion of Port Said is in very considerable danger, and 
among other persons sent to protect this population is a 
French Admiral, The French Consul, thinking a native 
rising imminent, asked the French Admiral to land 
men for the protection of the French at Port Said. 
The Admiral was preparing to comply with the re- 
quest, when’ M. pe Lessers came down like a thunder- 
bolt on the unhappy Consul, told him he was a fool 
for seeming to distrust the partisans of Arabi, and ordered 
him to withdraw the request to the French Admiral. 
The Ministry, the Admiral, and the Consuls were mere no- 
bodies; M. pe Lessers was all in all; and the Consul 
obeyed. In the same grand spirit of self-assertion M. DE 
Lesseps took on himself to forbid an English man-of-war 
to enter the Canal. The captain of an English man-of- 
war is not exactly like a French Consul, and the captain 
of the Orion simply steamed in; but the incident suffices 
to show that, when we talk of co-operating with France in 
Egypt, we have to deal with a nation which has most 
peculiar notions as to what co-operation means. 

The preparations for the English expedition are now 
being rapidly completed. In about a fortnight every por- 
tion of the expeditionary force will have left England, and 
meanwhile scarcely a day is passing, or will pass, without 
troops or stores being despatched. No Indian troops have 
as yet embarked ; but it is expected that some, at least, 
of the Indian force will be at Suez in three weeks’ time. It 


is perhaps safe to reckon that in a month every English sol- 


dier who is to go to Egypt will be there, and that the army 
will have at its disposal everything anarmy needs. It ismost 
unfortunate that there should be even this delay, for the 
latter part of August is as bad a time for beginning military 
operations in Egypt as could be selected. The climate is 
then exceptionally trying, and the country may then be 
only too easily flooded. ‘The delay also gives the military 
tyranny facilities for consolidating itself, for it can over- 
awe more and more people, and get one district after another 
in its grasp. Still, in spite of every disadvantage, it might 
be worth while to wait until simultaneous operations could 
be commenced from different points on a considerable 
scale. This would offer the best chance of achieving 
a speedy and satisfactory result. But it is scarce.y pos- 
sible to do nothing for three or four weeks. The English 
position at Alexandria and Ramleh is now secured, by the 
arrival of fresh troops, against attack; but the supply 
of water is failing, and every other consideration may 
have to yield to that of securing the safety of the 
Mahmondieh Canal. The forts at Aboukir cannot be 
allowed to threaten an English force which it might 
be advisable to send there; but the ships will pro- 
bably be able to compel the garrison to evacuate 
these forts without much military assistance being 
necessary. Further, if we are now to work alone, 
Port Said must be relieved from the great danger to 
which it is exposed. The Governor and Deputy-Governor 
of Port Said have taken refuge on an English ship, and 
the town appears now to be in the exclusive occupation 
of M. pe Lesseps, who says that it belongs to him, and 
that the Arabs who are threatening it are his friends. 
They may be his friends, but they are certainly not our 
friends ; and, if Port Said belongs to him, he must be 
good enough to lend it for atime to those who cannot 
possibly allow a new European massacre to take place 
when they have the means of preventing it. It is not, 
however, to be concealed that the occupation of Port 
Said in defiance of M. pe Lesseps will put some little 
strain on the French alliance. The French cannot help 
recognizing that, if they will not occupy the end of the 
Canal, we must; but they may be inclined to cover their 
own sense of humiliation by unreasonable complaints 
against England. Whether they like it or not, we must 
do whatever our own imperative interests bid usdo. But, 
when we consider the probable awakening of French 
jealousy, the reserve of the Powers, the institution of the 
Vigilance Committee, the awakening of Mahomedan 
fanaticism, the time of year, and the difficulties of the 
zountry when the Nile is high, we may easily convince 
ourselves that it is no small enterprise that we have 
andertaken. 


THE SETTLED LAND BILL, 


aoe barrenness of the Session is subject to one ex- 
ception of great importance, in which the Government 
has no share. Lord Catrns, with the able assistance of 
Sir R. Cross in the House of Commons, has, without 
Ministerial aid or encouragement, passed the Settled Land 
Bill, with the effect of removing nearly all limitations on 
the power of life-tenants to deal freely with the land in 
their possession. The language of the Act, which seems 
to have been drawn with exemplary care and skill, is 
necessarily technical; but the main provisions are simple 
and intelligible. The first sub-section of the third clause 
contains the central provision of the Bill—‘‘ A tenant for 
“ life may sell the settled land, or any part thereof, or any 
“ easement, right, or privilege of any kind, over or in re- 
“lation to the same.” The principle is extended in 
minute detail to other modes of dealing with land—as, for 
instance, by partition or exchange. The tenant for life is 
authorized to grant leases of all lands for twenty-one years, 
and for additional terms in the cases of building land or 
mining property. Finally the Bill, which does not extend 
to Scotland, is so far compulsory that contracts by a 
tenant for life not to exercise the power now granted, 
and settlements purporting to override its provisions, 
will be absolutely void. The capital monies arisi 


from sales or other dealings authorized by the Bill will 
be generally subject to the trusts which may have been 
imposed on the land; but large powers are given for 
the expenditure of money on improvements, subject in 
some cases to the approval of the High Court of Justice 
or of the Land Commissioners. Instead of creating a new . 
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Commission, the Bill reincorporates, under the style of 
Land Commissioners, the Enclosure Commissioners, the 
Copyhold Commissioners, and the Tithe Commissioners. 
The definition of life-tenants includes all limited owners, 
such as tenants in tail, tenants by the curtesy, or tenants 
for their own or other lessees not holding merely under a 
lease at arent. Lord Cairns and the draftsmen whom he 
has employed seem to have provided for all contingencies 
and varieties of tenure; but it will be easy to correct 
possible oversight by future legislation in conformity with 
the broad principles of the Bill. 

One of the greatest changes effected by the Bill will 
consist in the transfer of the power of dealing with land 
from trustees to life-tenants. Almost all modern settle- 
ments confer powers of sale on the trustees, subject in 
many cases to an obligation to reinvest the proceeds in 
land. Where such a direction was given, the whole 
amount of saleable land in the country was evidently not 
increased. It was also found that trustees often shrank 
from the trouble and responsibility of sale and repurchase, 
although the tenant for life might be anxious for a 
change of investment. The present Bill will give to 
the actual possessor practical control over the estate, 
as far as strangers are in any way concerned. He 
will be generally actuated by the same motives which 
would induce an owner in fee simple to retain or to 
alienate his property. Experience will show whether the 
operation of the Bill may tend to bring much additional 
land into the market. Recent inquiries have proved that 
large estates are economically most advantageous ; but the 
risk of relying exclusively on income arising from land has 
been abundantly illustrated during the season of agricul- 
tural depression. A clause in the Bill properly exempts 
mansion-houses and the demesnes attached from the pro- 
visions which authorize sales. It is possible that the desire 
to tie up property by wills and settlements may become 
less general when it is no longer possible to prevent the 
dispersion of estates. With the custom of founding or 
continuing families the Bill but indirectly interferes. In 
some cases bees sums are bequeathed or settled in trust 
to purchase lands which will be subject to the terms of the 
settlement. Under the provisions of the Bill trustees will 
be relieved from the obligation of buying land, and the life- 
tenant may, if he thinks fit, prefer investment in public 
fands, in certain kinds of debenture stocks, and in other 
enumerated securities. The Bill is retrospective, so as to 
-confer on the life-tenant under existing settlements all the 
facilities which it provides for future possessors. 

If the Bill had been promoted by the Government, Mr. 
GLaDstTone’s admirers would not have failed to celebrate 
the wisdom and benevolence which relieved the land from 
nearly all remaining feudal restrictions. It is, on the 
whole, fortunate that their attention was not drawn to the 
useful labours of Lord Cairns and Sir R. Cross. The 
Caucuses would perhaps have required their delegates to 
defeat by opposition or by delay a measure which deprived 
agitation of one of its most plausible pretexts. Until 
lately popular speakers and pamphleteers constantly 
ascribed agricultural distress to the alleged inability of 
limited owners to expend sufficient money on improve- 
ments. The Agricultural Commission treats the clamour 
with contemptuous indifference, inasmuch as the great 
estates which are habitually subject to settlement are most 
liberally managed; and during the late period of distress 
owners in fee and their tenants have sutfered as much as 
the possessors or lessees of life estates. It is never- 
theless true that in some instances life-tenants are unable 
to do justice to their land. The present Bill will enable 
them either to transfer the property to purchasers who 
will hold in fee simple, or to sell portions of the estate 
for the purpose of improving the remainder. It oddly 
happens that the removal of restrictions on life-tenants 
has been of late less urgently demanded. Mr. James 
Howakp, after devoting many years to complaints of the 
injustice of the existing land tenure, has transferred his 
energies to the more audacious task of openly robbing 
the landowner for the benefit of the tenant. If he should 
at any time find it expedient to resume his former 
course of agitation, he will find that Lord Carrns has cut 
the ground from under him. Even the minor evil of the 
complication and cost of conveyance will be sensibly miti- 
gated by the Bill. The power of the life-tenant to give a 
good title’will in many instances supersede the necessity of 
claborate investigations. It is true that the result, if it is 
attained, will be but an incidental consequence of enact- 
ments designed for another purpose. 


The Government at the beginning of the Session showed 
an indisposition to offer facilities for the Bill on the pretext 
that it would be convenient to deal with the so-called land 
question on a more comprehensive scale. In other words, 
Lord Cairns threatened by a single measure two entirely 
distinct kinds of perpetuity. While he released the land 
from obsolete restrictions, he also encroached on the claim 
of the Liberal Government to continue grievances until 
there is an opportunity of reviving the waning popularity of 
the party by some bold and plausible innovation. Partisans 
naturally dislike pushing at an open door, or profiting by an 
entrance already effected. From the land reformers, who are 
mainly actuated by animosity to landowners, Lord Carrns 
has no thanks to expect. He has to a great extent deprived 
demagogues of all excuse for attacking and plundering 
a class which is supposed to be privileged. When a 
similar Bill was introduced in the Session of 1881, one or 
two peers strongly objected to the whole measure in the 
interest of remainder-men and reversioners. This criti- 
cism would perhaps have commanded more general 
sympathy, but for the circumstance that inthe House of 
Lords there are probably not half a dozen expectant owners. 
Succession to the title has in almost all cases been 
accompanied by possession of the family estate. An 
Assembly consisting principally of life-tenants is not likely 
to be unduly prejudiced against the removal of restrictions 
on limited ownership. There is no doubt that under the 
Bill remainder-men and reversioners may sometimes be 
injuriously affected, not in their incomes, but in their 
succession to particular estates to which they may attach 
a special value. Although mansion-houses and parks 
will still be saved, hereditary connexion may in a few 
instances be rudely severed ; but, on the whole, the life- 
tenant will probably share the feelings of his successors, 
and he will not be disposed to diminisa his own 
local importance for the purposes of injuring a nephew 
or a cousin. If family traditions are not suflicient 
to maintain hereditary associations, there is no reason 
why the law should interpose for the maintenance of 
large estates. There is a similar risk of disappoint- 
ment in cases where the actual possessor is also abso- 
late owner. His son or his collateral heir naturally 
thinks that the tenant in fee, having acquired his property 
from his ancestors, ought to regard himself as a trustee for 
his descendants; but he has no remedy against the 
caprices of a spendthrift. Under the present Bill the 
future claimant under an entail or a settlement will 
be entitled to the full value of the property, if the land 
is alienated. The sentimental grievance which may 
sometimes be inflicted is not a proper subject for legisla- 
tive interference. 

Nothing in Lord Catrns’s Bill prejudges fature legisla. 
tion on the larger subject of settlements on living rela- 
tives or on unborn children. Some economists and 
politicians object to all settlements and bequests which 
are not absolute and complete on the first devolution ; 
but up to the present time there has been no popular 
agitation against any limitation except those which 
affect the tenure of land. It happens that, for obvious 
reasons, testators and settlors are more ready to distribute 
personalty than to divide landed estates; but in some cases 
great money fortunes are tied up as strictly as settled land. 
The new Bill will increase the amount by the addition of 
the capital sums arising from the sale of settléd lands. If 
at any future time it is thought desirable to prohibit or 
to limit the power of entailing personalty, the hands of 
the Legislature will be free. It happens that in England 
all economical questions relating to land are compli- 
cated by political and social considerations. Professed 
reformers, while they ostensibly endeavour to liberate 
land, are really bent on diminishing the aristocratic in- 
fluence which is to some extent still associated with 
the possession of large landed estates. In application 
to Irish land such prejudices ought by this time to 
have disappeared. No man in his senses would cling to 
the possession of Irish land if he could substitute for his 
present ownership any other kind of investment. Even in 
England the reasons for preferring land to personal pro- 
perty have been weakened or removed. The Ground 
Game Bill and probable future moditications of the Game- 
laws will have deprived landowners of some of their most 
cherished privileges. The Ballot has transferred their 
electoral influence to the farmers, and will soon extend it 
to the labourers. A villa, with a pleasure-ground and a 
home farm, is every day becoming more desirable in com- 
parison with a country mansion surrounded bya broad 
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estate. There is still a certain dignity belonging to the | 
position of a county magnate, but political power is no 
longer one of the elements of a costly luxury. Lord 
Catkys’s Bill will give the class of landowners facilities _ 
for choosing between ease and aristocratic distinction. | 
| 


THE VOTE OF CREDIT. 


HE Government has asked Parliament for 2,300,000l. 
to provide for the expenses of the English expedition 
to Egypt. It has also asked Parliament to sanction the 
payment out of the Indian revenue of the expenses of the 
Indian expedition to Egypt. The burden of the English 
expenditure is to fall on the payers of Income-tax. These 
are all routine proposals of the kind which any Govern- 
ment might be expected to make. All Governments are 
apt to miscalculate and greatly under-estimate the cost of 
military operations. All Governments, when the pinch 
comes, make India pay for operations which are intended 
directly or indirectly to benefit India. All financiers look 
on the payers of Income-tax as the victims of increased 
taxation who can be reached most easily and most quickly. 
All that on this occasion demands special notice is that 
the Ministry which thus follows the path of rontine 
happens to be a Ministry which has in Opposition been 
vehement in its denunciations of the criminal folly of 
under-estimating the cost of wars, which has groaned over 
the injustice and tyranny of fleecing the poor starving 
natives of India for Imperial purposes, and which is sup- 
posed to be under the guidance of a great financial genius. 
That such a Ministry should in its hour of trial be doing 
what many other Ministries have done, and most other 
Ministries would have done, may perhaps have the salutary 
effect of lessening the bitterness and violence of Liberals 
in Opposition. It will be difficult for them to pose in the 
future as much noblerand grander and wiser than any one 
else. For the moment the Ministerial proposals will awaken 
little opposition or comment. The Income-tax payers, 
who are fresh from the memory of having to dip into their 
pockets for the cost of a temporary arrangement about 
beer, will think it perfectly natural that they have to bear 
the first cost of a war. When operations not actually in 
India are to be paid for in part by India is always a 
question difficult to solve in theory, but generally not 
difficult to solve in practice. Everything must depend on 
the circumstances of the particular case, and in this case, 
as we are clearing the high road to India, it seems indis- 
putable that, if India is to pay all the expenses of our 
governing it, it certainly ought to pay some of the ex- 
penses of our getting at it. The smallness of the military 
estimate can astonish no one who understands how such 
estimates are arrived at. The Government asks the 
opinion of the military authorities, but it is careful so to 
shape the question as to get the answer it desires. The 
problem it puts before those whom it consults is what 
would be the cost if everything happened in the most 
happy and desirable manner. If we sent out a force of 
such a size, and AraBI encountered this force, was utterly 
defeated, and gave no farther trouble, what, it is asked, 
would be the probable amount of the bill? The authorities 
consulted say that under these circumstances they could 
do the business for a most moderate amount, and this is 
the estimated cost of the war as submitted to Parliament 
on the very highest military authority. 


The feeling of impartial readers of the debates on the 
Vote of Credit will be very much the same as to the past 
Egyptian policy of the Manistry. It has not risen into 
anything like sublimity, it has not been very firm or very 
consistent, but it has been more unlucky than wrong- 
minded. Nothing could have been more moderate and 
even courteous than the criticisms of the Conservative 
leaders; and Lord Satispury knows too much of the 
difficulties of the Foreign Office not to make ample allow- 
ance for the very embarrassing position in which Lord 
GRaNVILLE has often found himself. An outsider like Mr. 
GoscHEN can say things which are quite true and ex- 
ceedingly instructive, but which a Foreign Secretary, past 
or present, can scarcely say without giving legitimate 
offence. Lord Granville tried wisely and properly to act 
as much as possible with France, with Turkey, and with 
the other Powers. But when he tried to work with 
France, he found that he had to deal with a country that 


had, properly speaking, no Egyptian policy at all, for its 


press. 


purposes were continually varying according as its suc- 


cessive Ministries were very much, or not so very much, 
afraid of Prince Bismarck. To deal with Turkey was 
difficult, for to lean too much on Turkey was to break 
with France ; and, whatever might be the ostensible pur- 
poses of Turkey, its secret policy was to foment 
the military insurrection which it was asked to sup- 
The German Powers, and Italy following in 
their wake were more anxious to keep Turkey as 
a possible ally against Russia or France than soli- 
citous about the prosperity of Egypt. On the other hand, 
it is not at all easy to say England could have at any early 
date in these Egyptian troubles have separated itself from 
Turkey, from France, and the Powers, and have acted for 
itself. The great offence it would have given to Europe 
was an obstacle not to be despised, although a resolute 
English Minister may sometimes find that Europe is least 
offended when it is not too much consulted. A much more 
serious obstacle consisted in the difficulty, if not impossi- 
bility, of getting the country to go with them, which the 
Ministry would have experienced. It is the massacre of 
June, the burning of Alexandria, the actual danger to the 
Canal, the good behaviour of the Kuepive, which have 
awakened the indignation or sympathy of ordinary Eng- 
lishmen, and made them realize the dangers to which great 
and vital English interests are exposed. Minor questions, 
chiefly of an historical nature, which were naturally raised 
in the debate, are now of no immediate importance. The 
institution of the Control of 1879 was no doubt a very active 
piece of interference in the affairs of another nation, but it 
did very great good. Whether the present miseries of 
Egypt are connected with the Control at all, or, if they are 
connected, whether they are due to the system set up in 
1879 having been wrongly worked, are questions which 
admit of no answers, the truth of which cannot be con- 
tested. It is sufficient to say that we have interests in 
Egypt which require our interference in different shapes, 
at different times ; and that at one time the interference, 
bs took the shape of the Control, was advantageous to 
gypt. 

“the kernel of the whole debate was the definition of the 
object of our present expedition. Parliament has in this 
instance adequately fulfilled one of its most important 
functions, that of letting the country know exactly what 
it is doing and why it is doing it. We are entering on a 
very serious business, and have set ourselves a very difli- 
cult, perhaps a long, and probably a costly task. In 
order to accomplish this task successfully, we must 
begin by recognizing that it is not a little thing 
we are going to do. To go to Egypt with a light 
heart would be to return from Egypt with a very 
heavy heart. What we have to do is to set up a 
Government in Egypt which shall be strong enough to hold 
its own, which will make Egypt prosperous and con- 
tented, and which will have a fair chance of lasting. We 
have to do this because there is no other way of guarding 
our interests in Egypt, except perhaps that of openly 
taking Egypt for our own. In order to set up a good 
Government we have to put down avery bad Government ; 
and we have to put down this bad Government, not only 
to replace it by a better Government, but because the bad- 
ness of this bad Government is of a kind specially adverse 
to our interests in every part of the Eastern world. Its 
peculiar badness consists in this—that it endeavours, as 
Mr. GoscHEeN expressed it, to terrorize us by massacres. 
If barbarism is barbarous enough, civilized man is ex- 
pected to recoil before the extreme of savage audacity. 
To frighten England as the representative of civiliza- 
tion by burning, killing, and robbery, and then, if 
England seems only half frightened, to go on burn- 
ing, killing, and robbing until England retires in 
despair, is the simple and hitherto effective policy of 
the military despots of Egypt. Wego to Egypt to show 
that we dare to accept the challenge that has been given us. 
It is not merely the reputation or even the dominion of 
England that is at stake; it is the lives and fortunes of all 
Englishmen in every part of Asia and Africa. Toa great 
effort made for objects so necessary, so wise, and so irre- 

roachable, there was a patriotic desire on both sides in 

arliament to give a hearty and even enthusiastic support. 
Far from embarrassing the Ministry, the leaders of the 
Opposition only urged the Government to do enough, to 
do it boldly, and to do it quickly. All that Parliament and 
the country ask is, that everything possible shall be done, 
at whatever cost, to make the expedition completely 
successful. 
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SIR EDWARD WATKIN AND THE BOARD OF 
TRADE. 


public are indebted to Sir Eowarp Watkin for a 
new and admirable receipt for securing peace of mind 
under unpleasant accusations. It is only applicable to 
cases in which the author and the object of the accusation 
have previously been on civil terms; but, as quarrels 
seldom arise except between acquaintances, this restriction 
does not materially lessen the value of the prescription. 
The plan is this ; your friend has found you out, and writes 
with becoming plainness to tell youso. Look up an old 
letter of his in which he has happened to say something civil, 
and tell him that, as this was written before he got angry, 
it expresses his real opinion of you more accurately than 
what he now says. If Sir Epwarp Watkin had embodied 
this direction in a maxim, after the manner of that Spanish 
Jesuit whom Mr. Grant Durr supposed himself to have 
discovered, the reader would have been tempted to set it 
down as too barefaced to be followed in practice. Con- 
scious doubtless of this difficulty, Sir E>warp WarkIN has 
left the maxim to be inferred from his own conduct. We 
see that the thing has been done before there has been time 
to frame the objection that no one would be impudent 
enough to do it. On the zoth of this month the 
Board of Trade wrote a letter to the South-Eastern 
Railway Company—where the Channel Tunnel is con- 
cerned this is merely the official name of Sir Epwarp 
Warkin—which appears from the reply of the Company’s 
solicitor to have been identical with an answer given b 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN in the House of Commons on the follow- 
ing day. The substance of that answer was that, on the 
1st of April last, the works connected with the experi- 
mental boring for the Tunnel having then, on the admission 
of Sir Epwarp Warxin, very nearly reached low-water 
mark, the Board of Trade ordered them to be discontinued. 
On the oth of April Sir Epwarp Warktn wrote to the 
Board, stating that he had peremptorily ordered the works 
to be stopped, but asking leave to make one small addition 
to them, the absence of which, as he represented, would 
be dangerous to the lives of those employed in the Tunnel. 
On the following day the Board of Trade replied that this 
additional work might be done if their own engineers were 
of opinion that it was necessary to prevent danger to 
life. From the roth of April to the 8th of July the Board 
were engaged in vainly making appointments with Sir 
Epwarp Warkrn for the inspection of the works by their 
engineers. On the last-named day, under the gentle 
pressure of an order from Mr. Justice Kay, Colonel 
YOLLAND was admitted, and the immediate reason why he 
had so long been kept out was at once revealed. We give 
it in Mr. Cuampertain’s own words :—“ In spite of the 
“repeated orders of the Board of Trade, the promise of 
“‘ the Secretary of the Submarine Company, and the per- 
“* sonal assurance of Sir Epwarp WarkIn himself, the sub- 
“ stantial work of boring has nevertheless been carried 
“‘ forward to a distance of more than six hundred yards 
“ below low-water mark.” These acts, the Board of Trade 
further say in their letter, ‘‘ appear to constitute a flagrant 
“breach of faith on the part of the Company.” 

Such was the accusation which Sir Epwarp Watkin had 
to meet, and he has met it in the unexpected way already 
described. He “might,” the solicitor of the Company is 
instructed to say, “ have felt hurt at being charged with a 
“ flagrant breach of faith,” but for the circumstance that 
he is able to rebut the charge from the Board’s own ad- 
missions. Even without this, he is not certain that he 

should have been hurt at being charged with a flagrant 
breach of faith—perhaps this sort of thing is too much in 
the ordinary way of business for a sound commercial con- 
science to be troubled by it. Still, in some moment of 
exceptional weakness, he “ might” have been hurt by 
it, and he is consequently glad that he has in his hands the 
‘materials for meeting it. He is so fortunate as to possess 
“a letter written on the 6th of March last in which the 
‘* Board of Trade acknowledged the perfect frankness whith 
““has been displayed throughout, both by the Chairman 
“ (Sir Epwarp Warkin) and the promoters of the under- 
“ taking, and the readiness always shown in affording all 
“requisite information”; and he is able, therefore, to 
“indulge the belief that this letter, which was written 
“ before so much feeling had been imported into the matter, 
“‘ expresses more accurately the real opinions of the Board 
“ of Trade.” None but a man of extraordinary breadth 
and boldness of conception could have dictated such a letter 
asthis. SirEpwarp Warm stands charged with having pro- 


mised to discontinue the Channel Tunnel works, and then, 
in spite of this promise, carrying them on for six hundred 
yards farther; and he calmly refers his accusers to a letter 
received from them, four months before the alleged breach 
of faith was discovered, as more expressive of their real 
opinion of him than anything they have written since. 
When we say that none but a man.of extraordinary 
breadth and boldness of conception could have taken up 
such a position as this, we feel that we are doing Sir 
Epwarp WaAtKIN an injustice. The words used seem to 
imply that the author of this letter is merely one of a class, 
whereas he is really a class in himself. The more accurate 
way of putting the matter is that no one but Sir Epwarp 
Warkin could have dictated such an answer as that which, 
by his direction, the solicitor of the South-Eastern Railway 
Company has returned to the Board of Trade. 

It is painful to have to state that the Board of Trade 
show in their rejoinder a really brutal want of appreciation 
of Sir Epwarp Warkin’s ingenuity. Instead of falling 
into the same vein as that in which he himself writes, and 
seeking to show that the expressions of opinion in the two 
letters of the 6th of March and the 2oth of July are 
capable of being reconciled, provided that a proper amount 
of shrewdness is brought to bear on them, the Board 
remark in effect that, when they praised Sir Epwarp 
Wark.wy’s perfect frankness, they were still under the im- 
pression that what he had said he was going to do was 
what he was really doing. Since then they have dis- 
covered that, “ after a positive promise of submission to 
“ the order of the Board,” Sir Epwarp WArkKIN has “ carried 
“ on the cutting to a distance of more than six hundred 
“yards beyond low-water mark,” this additional work 
being “‘ wholly unnecessary for the purpose of ventilation, 
*‘ maintenance, or drainage.” In view of this “ flagrant 
“breach of faith,” it is “impossible for the Board to 
‘place any confidence in those who had directed the 
“ operations of the Companies,”’ and they consequently in- 
tend to make periodical inspections of the works in order 
to make sure that the order of Mr. Justice Kay is being 
obeyed. In plain words, the Board are convinced that it 
is not safe to trust Sir Epwarp Warkin any further than 
they can see him, and they intend in future to be round 
every corner as soonasheis. — 

In another part of the letter written by his solicitor, Sir 
Epwarp Watkin seems to have given Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
needless advantage. The solicitor is made to remind the 
Board of Trade that his clients “have all along been acting 
“ under distinct Parliamentary authority, while the action 
‘of the Board of Trade appears to have superseded that 
“authority.” This wonld have been a very proper state- 
ment to make at a meeting of shareholders, because none 
of those to whom it would then have been addressed would 
have cared to dispute it, or have had the “ Parliamentary 
“authority” referred to within reach had they wished 
to dispute it. In treating Mr. Cuampertain as if he 
were an ordinary holder of South-Eastern stock, Sir 
Epwarp WATKIN committed the mistake so common with 
great men of underrating his adversary. The Present of 
the Boarp of TrapE knows a fiction when he sees it, and 
he has the private Acts of each Railway Company close at 
hand. By the 77thsection of the South-Eastern Railway 
** Act, 1881,” the solicitor of the Board of Trade is directed 
to state, “ your Company was forbidden to work below 
‘“* low-water mark without the previous consent in writing 
“ of the Board of Trade. No such permission was obtained, 
“and the cutting of the six hundred yards beyond that 
‘limit was, therefore, entirely unauthorized, and constitated 
‘* a trespass on the property of the Crown.” Sir Epwarp 
Warkin’s reading of Acts of Parliament is so original that 
this plea of his only strengthens the conviction of the 
Board of Trade that a man of his eminence must be looked 
very sharply after. No doubt Sir Epwarp Warxin will 
find ample consolation for any momentary annoyance 
which this correspondence might otherwise have given 
him in the increased confidence of his shareholders. They 
will feel that their interests are indeed safe in the hands 
of a Chairman who, in shaping his promises, thinks so 
much of what will benefit their property. , 


THE SPOILT CHILD OF EUROPE. 


4 te speech of Mr.-Giapstong in proposing the vote of 
credit was taken to mean that England would have 
no partners in the work of restoring order in Egypt, except 
for the miniature expedition intended to be sent by France 
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to the Suez Canal, Sir Cuartes Ditxe, whose memorable 
exploit in the Candahar debate is a proof that he will never 
make the least of his knowledge, can only say that “it is 
“not certain” that England will be alone. Since this, a 
formal invitation has been politely addressed to Rome. 
However these things may turn out, no Englishman, how- 
ever anxious he may be in the sense of my cousin WEsT- 
MORELAND for more men, will be wisely counselled if he 
wishes for men from Italy. The part which the Italians 
have played—as far as the almost unanimous utterances of 
the press go—is a matter of no consequence to England in 
so far as it may do any material harm. But it is certainly 
worth notice as an example of national ingratitude and ill- 
behaviour ; and, though not worth resenting, it is worth 
remembering. Italy came into existence by the grace of 
England and of France; and if the part taken by England 
in creating her was less active than that of France, it was 
also, as France’s was not, entirely disinterested. The 
gratitude of Italy to France was shown brilliantly in 1870; 
her gratitude to England waited a little longer for an 
opportunity of exhibiting itself. 

But it must be admitted that, with a simplicity 
which spoilt children do not always show, though with 
a double portion of their frowardness, the Italians have 
made no secret of the real meaning of their ill-temper. 
At the first news of the bombardment they contented 
themselves with a simple explosion of not very intelli- 
gible wrath. The hard words which fortunately break 
no bones were showered upon England’s action. It 
was barbarous, uncivilized, a thing impossible in the 
clear light of the nineteenth century. The English 
had fired on the Geneva Cross, they were responsible 
for all the damage done at Alexandria, their conduct 
in flogging and shooting the too few ruffians caught 
red-handed in plundering or murdering was something 
unheard of. With some shrewdness, a newspaper Cor- 
respondent has pointed out that the adequate punish- 
ment of murderers and robbers is a thing unheard of—in 
Italy, and that the horror of the Italians at it is not alto- 
gether surprising. But, amid these outbursts of humani- 
tarian wrath and pseudo-Liberal commonplace, there 
broke out from time to time little revelations of the true 
reason of the discontent. “What am I going to have?” 
is a not unfrequent exclamation with very ill-mannered 
and very ill-conditioned children. It is the anxiety 
of Italy for what she may be going to have, and 
not any tender feeling for what an Italian journalist 
has called the “very interesting relations between 
“ Italy and Egypt,” which has prompted her excitement. 
When the rumour first arose that her co-operation might 
be invited by England and France, it was a divert- 
ing occupation to watch the conflict of feelings in the 
Italian bosom. The invitation was flattering; would it 
be profitable ? Could most be got by joining the Western 
Powers or by sticking to Austria and Germany? Would 
Prince Bismarck be angry, and stint his jackal in bones, 
if she took to hunting with the British lion? All these 
questions have been put, almost in so many words, by the 
ltalian press. Finally, the balance of opinion seems to 
have inclined against participation. ‘ Victory,” says an 
Italian print gravely, “ would find Italy empty-handed. 
“ It would be a fatal illusion to believe that those Powers 
‘“* which refused all satisfaction to our claims in Egypt are 
“ now ready to divide equally with us their predominance 
“ in that country.” In other words, there is no plunder 
in sight; and therefore, despite those very interesting 
relations which might seem likely to make the generous 
Italians r to restore order in the unfortunate Delta, 
despite their indignation at being left out, they seem to 
have no great mind to accept the invitation to come in. 

The guileless spectator of all this Italian excitement, if 
he happens not to have followed politics with tolerable 
attention for the last twenty years, may be somewhat 
mystified by it, and by the perpetual attitude of grumble 
and grasp which the spoilt child of Europe maintains. 
What, he may say, are Italy’s claims in Egypt? They 
are not commercial or imperial like England’s; they are 
not sentimental like France’s; what in the world are they ? 
The answer is simple. Ever since she came into existence 
Italy has been accustomed to pick up scraps at the Euro- 
pean table. She has never, save once, taken actual part 
in any war, and then she experienced two ignominious 
defeats. But a vast slice of territory rewarded these de- 
feats, and even in 1870 the unconsidered trifle of Rome was 
snapped up while France and Germany were fighting. This 


is the Italian policy—the only Italian policy—to lurk about 
the skirts of war and “kill the poys and the paggage”’ ; 
to put in for a share of the good things going at every 
European gathering, and to grumble if they are not ob- 
tained. No one has ever been able to ascertain any other 
motive for the keeping up of a huge and burdensome army 
and navy except to enable such pretensions to be urged with 
greater chance of success. The shields of both services 
are blank except for a disgraceful defeat marked on each, 
and qualified and impartial judges have been found to 
doubt whether either army or navy is worth much, except 
to keep the Italian peasant in a state of greater misery 
than his likes in any country of Europe. But on paper 
they are imposing, and they enable Italy to play the part 
of sturdy beggar. She had no conceivable reason to look 
for an extension of territory at the time of the Russo- 
Tarkish war, yet the wails of Italians because Trieste, or 
Dalmatia, or something else, was not added to Italy would 
have been touching if they had not been so obviously 
impudent. In the same way Italy has nothing to do with 
Egypt, except that that country in ordinary and peaceful 
times contains a considerable number of Italian subjects, 
who make their profit out of it as best they may. The 
interests of these Italy is fully justified in protecting by 
every means in her power; and she therefore has, like 
other European states, a right to join, if she likes, in any 
concerted measures for restoring order in Egypt. Thu 
restoration of that order is the only reward to which she 
has the slightest claim to pretend ; and no English Ministry, 
whatever its shortcomings, is likely to admit that she has 
any other. This is the reason of Italian discontent. A dis- 
turbance of any kind in Europe, or close upon it, without 
some advantage of a solid and tangible kind accruing to 
Italy, in return for no efforts on her own part, is 
a thing horrible and incredible to Italians. They are 
hardly to be blamed for it, for their country is almost 
wholly made up of scraps got together on very much the 
same principles. There is a famous story that at the time 
of the Congress of Berlin some German diplomatist met 
the remonstrances of an Italian colleague by the simple 
question, “ What battle have you lost?” It was not 
polite, but it hit perfectly true. Perhaps in the extreme 
infancy of a nation, to live on scraps andalms, if not digni- 
fied, is at least excusable. The Italians could never have 
made a country for themselves, and so they had to take it 
as a series of benefactions, or pick it out of other people's 
pockets while third persons held the possessors down. So 
be it; it was not wholly their fault. But a nation which 
has now passed its majority in years should make up its 
mind to a more reputable fashion of living than that 
which consists in offering to be second in every street fight 
on the chance of receiving the portable property of the 
vanquished as salary from the victor. Italy, as good luck 
and the good will of Earope has constituted it, is a fair 
enough patrimony, and the Italians had much better set 
to work honestly and vigorously to improve it. At present, 
by grinding their own faces to maintain a useless army and 
navy—useless because nobody wants to attack Italy at 
present, and because it is pretty certain that no two of her 
neighbours will ever agree to do so in future—they make 
themselves miserable at home, and, by the policy of half 
swagger, half mendicancy which this army and navy 
enable and prompt them to keep up, they make them- 
selves ridiculous and ill-famed abroad. At present their 
favourite providence is Prince Bismarck. Some people— 
perhaps owing to an idle memory of old wives’ fables— 
would not feel inclined to choose Prince Bismarck to go 
a-hunting with; but that is neither here nor there. If 
the Italians do not take the warning which has been given 
them by friends and foes alike often enough—that the 
time for living on scraps and pourboires is past, and that 
they must begin to make an honest political livelihood— 
they may one day learn its truth in a fashion that will be 
very unpleasant to them, 


THE FRENCH MINISTERIAL CRISIS, 


few incompetence of the present Chamber of Deputies 
to take any effective part in the government of 
France has never been shown so clearly as in the recent 
Ministerial crisis. It is required in a Legislature that it 
should know its own mind. It may pin its faith to a man 
or to a policy, but it ought not to be altogether uncertain 
whom it means to follow and what it wants to do. Upon 
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neither of these points has the Chamber of Deputies any 
clear vision. Upon the first, indeed, it hasa negative con- 
viction, for it is resolved not to follow M. Gambetta; but 
upon the second, so far at least as home affairs are con- 
cerned, it has noteven this. An assembly of this character 
is the natural home of intrigue. There is no cohesion of 
parties, but there is a constant readiness to combine for 
any momentary purpose that presents itself, without regard 
to what is to follow upon its attainment. Each of the 
divisions of last week is intelligible in itself, but the three 
taken together do not admit of any rational or consistent 
explanation. For some time past, it seems, a design has 
been afloat to get rid of M. pz Freyciner. If M. Gamserra 
himself is not a good hater, he has friends to whom that title 
fairly belongs, and in their eyes the man who has dared to 
succeed M. Gambetta is no better than a politicaloutlaw. The 
difficulty that has always stood in their way has been the 
dislike in which M. Gamperta is held by the Chamber, and so 
long as their object was to put M. Gamperra againin power 
they could do nothing. This time, however, this idea was 
given up; M. pe Freycinet was to be upset, bat he was 
not to be replaced by M. Gamperta. Who the new Prime 
Minister was to be is not known, but it would not have 
been difficult to find him even among M. pe Freyciner’s 
own colleagues. Up to this point the course of the con- 
spiracy is clear. M. pe Freycrver has no friends, and the 
motive of the attack upon him was to be kept sufficiently 


in the dark not to induce those among his enemies who | 


hate M. Gamperra more than they hate M. pe Freyciner 
to range themselves for the moment on his side. Nor was 
the occasion at all badly chosen. A notice of an inter- 
pellation on the central mayoralty of Paris had for some 
time been on the paper, and upon this question there was 
reason to suppose that opinions in themselves utterly 
discordant might be brought to agree in a division. As 
the Cabinet was known to be divided upon the propriety 
of giving Paris what it asks, it was impossible that the 
Mixisrer of the Inrerior should give any definite answer 
to the interpellation. He could only say that the Cabinet 
had other and more pressing things to think about, and 
that they hoped to come to some agreement upon the ques- 
tion by and by. This reply would be equally distasteful to 
the Deputies who wish a central mayoralty to be created 
at once, and to those who think that it ought never to be 
created, and there would consequently be nothing to 
hinder them from going into the same lobby from quite 
opposite reasons. When the interpellation came on, every- 
thing happened as had been arranged. ‘Two orders of the 
day were proposed, one by M. Buancsusé, the author of 
the interpellation, in which the Chamber was made to 
express regret that the Government had given no opinion 
on the municipal organization of Paris, and one by M. 
Devis, in which the Chamber was made to declare itself 
opposed to the creation of a central mayoralty, and to 
express its confidence that upon this point the Govern- 
ment would be guided by the wishes of the Chamber. The 
Government demanded the order of the day pure and 
simple, and upon this negative issue a majority was easily 
secured. Only 172 Deputies were found to vote for the 
order of the day, while 278 voted against it. 


It is here that the situation becomes obscure. It might 
have been thought that, having secured a majority against 
the Government, the creators of the majority would have 
been anxious not to destroy the work of their hands any 
sooner than was necessary. But M. Devis’s motion could 
not fail to have this effect. The majority against the 
Government had included the Extreme Right, the Extreme 
Left, and the Opportunists. But the Extreme Left and 
a section of the Opportunists would inevitably be opposed 
to M. Drvis’s motion. Notwithstanding this obvious ob- 
jection, M. Devés’s motion was put and carried, though by 
a combination of parties altogether different from that by 
which the order of the day had been rejected. By the 
first division the Chamber had merely censured the un- 
willingness of the Cabinet to say plainly what it meant to 
do about the central mayoralty. By the second division 
it censured that section of the Cabinet which was known 
to look kindly on the project. It might have been ex- 
pected that this second vote would have somewhat re- 
habilitated the Prime Mixister in the good opinion of the 
partisans of a central mayoralty. The Cabinet asa whole 
had been defeated on the score of its indifference to the 
wishes of Paris; but M. pe Freycinet had been defeated a 
second time in his own person on thescore of his too great 
readiness to yield to these wishes. But when on the day 


following the Chamber passed into its usual cold fit, and 
began to inquire whether, after all, it had not been playing 
into M. Gamperra’s hands, the vote of confidence which 
it consented to pass was opposed by the Extreme Left and 
by the Opportunists. Both these sections of the Chamber 
declared that the silence of the Government on a point of 
this kind was intolerable; and, though to pass a vote of 
confidence on the demand of the Prive Minister might 
fairly be considered to deprive M. Devis’s motion of all 
present value, they chose to consider that M. pp Freyciner 
had, in fact, accepted the orders given by the Chamber, 
and had become an accomplice in the insult which had 
been offered to Paris by the division of the previous day. 
On this occasion, however, the Government obtained a 
majority, and the crisis came to an end. 

An attempt has been made to draw a hopeful augury 
from these incidents by representing the acceptance of 
M. Devis’s resolution as a break-up of that imaginary 
union of the Lefts which has been a source of so much 
confusion in French politics. Undoubtedly, M. Devis did 
say that, if a homogeneous Republican majority was to be 
constituted, the Extreme Left must not be included in it, 
and the Itépublique Francaise has singled out this passage 
in his speech for significant praise. But to create a really 
moderate majority something more is needed than the 
exclasion of a few extreme politicians. There must at the 
same time be an exclusion of extreme ideas. It is of no 
use to ask moderate Republicans to make common cause 
with you in shutting out M. Juces Rocue if the door is 
immediately to be opened to admit M. Pau Berr. Men who 
are honestly afraid of M. are not likely to 
feel more at ease with M. Watpeck-Roussgau. There is 
a kind of opportunism which aims at conciliating the 
Extreme Left by borrowing their policy, while conciliating 
the Centre by keeping out the authors of that policy. 
This is an opportunism to the practice of which M. 
Gauserta has of late been greatly given, but it does not 
seem to have any real power of commanding a homo- 
geneous majority. What moderate Republicans want is 
to have public affairs managed in a way which will win 
over to the cause of the Republic that large body of 
opinion which thinks the question by whom is the country 
governed of infinitely less importance than the question 
how is the country governed. Men who place the two 
questions in this order may differ greatly as to the views 
they wish to see prevail ; but they are usually agreed as to 
the means by which these views should be made to prevail. 
They wish to be left alone themselves, and to see others left 
alone. They think that the business of the Government is 
to concern itself about the interests common to all sections 
of the community, not to strive to subordinate the interests 
of all the rest of the community to those of the par- 
ticular section to which Ministers happen to belong. These 
men are very scantily represented in the Legislature, 
and, so long as this is the case, no Cabinet that men 
like M. Rivor could hope to form would have a chance of 
retaining office beyond the day on which its adversaries 
determined to attack it. The confusions which result from 
the present distribution of parties in the Chamber of 
Deputies have their origin in the fact that it does not 
reproduce the distribution of parties in the country. That 
it fails to do so is the fault of that large element in the 
electorate which thinks that it has sufficiently discharged 
its political duty when it has kept within doors on the day 
of the poll. So long as this practice of abstention remains 
general in France, the Chamber of Deputies will represent 
nothing but its own momentary passious. 


THE EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION. 


situations, like most other things in this 
world, have a past as well as a present and a future, 
nor is it possible to discuss or understand the future or the 
present without discussing and understanding the past. It 
may suit political partisans, conscious that the conduct of 
the Government in the past will not bear inspection, to 
deprecate that inspection altogether, but it is not the way 
to secure a satisfactory campaign. Unlackily our recent 
campaigns have not been so invariably successful that we 
can afford to let things take their chance. With the poli- 
tical conduct of Ministers in regard to Egypt it is not 
necessary here to deal. Even the question of a landing 
at or immediately after the massacre of June 11 may be 
left out of sight. The military question, properly so called, 
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begins after that massacre, when it became increasingly 
certain to the Government that strong measures, if not the 
actual bombardment, would have to be undertaken. The 
first charge against the Governmentis that, toall appearance, 
Admiral Seymour was either directly hampered by instruc- 
tions not to land, which seems to be denied, or indirectly 
hampered by a knowledge that the Government regarded 
a landing as incompatible with their engagements to the 
other European Powers. The second is that, supposing these 
embarrassments not to exist, he had not the force to land 
if he had wished. It has indeed been contended, not with- 
out some plausibility, that, if a nondescript force of 
marines and sailors, such as was actually landed when the 
birds were flown and the cage destroyed, bad advanced on 
the Tuesday evening, the sack of Alexandria would cer- 
tainly have been prevented, and the broken and dis- 
pirited forces of Arabi would have submitted or dis- 
persed. There is much probability of this, but it may 
be admitted that to march so small a force away from 
the ships would have been an act of great daring—of 
daring which would have required success to justify it, and 
which could hardly be expected of a commander who, like 
Sir Beaucuamp SzyMmour, knew by bitter experience what 
sort of a Government he had got behind him. This, 
* however, only makes the duty of that Government to pro- 
vide an adequate landing force more unquestionable. The 
arguments of Mr. Guapstone and of Mr. CampBeL 
BannerMAN are ludicrously inadequate on this point, and 
it is doubtful whether a single impartial authority could 
be found to support Mr. GuapsTone’s exaggerated estimate 
of the troops required for the purpose. Not one piece of 
recorded testimony, official or unofficial, jastifies his picture 
of twelve or fifteen thousand desperate soldiers prepared to 
defend the streets and lanes of Alexandria to the last gasp. 
Every piece of testimony, official and unofficial, speaks of 
from six to eight thousand broken, demoralized, and dis- 
pirited troops, only anxious to get out of range of the 
Inflexible, and rallying at Kafr Dowar only because there 
was no pursuit. A force, therefore, of five or six thousand 
men would have been ample for the purpose, and it is cer- 
tain that without such a force the bombardment should 
not have been undertaken. It could have been concen- 
trated at Cyprus in readiness, by simply sending promptly 
and direct to that point the reinforcements which were 
actually dispatched to the Mediterranean garrisons with 
heavy draughts from those garrisons as they were, and it 
could have come from Cyprus to Alexandria in the interval 
allowed between the notice of the bombardment and the 
bombardment itself. As for Mr. CamppeLt Bannerman’s 
objection that landing under the guns of the forts would 
have been difficult, that statement in the mouth of a 
Secretary of the Admiralty is simply.a confession of in- 
competency. Nobody proposed that troops should be 
landed under the guns of the forts till those forts were 
silenced. ‘The forts were silenced; the troops were not 
landed, for the very excellent reason that they were not 
there. 

The conduct of the business—for the word war is still 
forbidden—thus starts with a serious blander in the past, a 
blunder which must injuriously affect all subsequent opera- 
tions. Nor is the present much more encouraging. During 
the past three weeks reinforcements have been dribbled 
into Alexandria, it is true. But, owing to no fault of the 
authorities on the spot, who made an excellent use of what 
they had in most respects, ARABI has been allowed to 
recover almost entirely from the effects of the bombard- 
ment. The long delay to occupy Ramleh would be a blot 
on the actual military conduct of affairs, if it were not 
almost certain that it is partially due, if not to orders from 
home, to the same paralysing consciousness of hesitation 
in the background which has been already referred to. 
But the opportunity given to Arasi to fortify his naturally 
admirable position is the most serious part of the matter. 
In any case and in any country this ought to have been 
prevented ; but in the case ot Turkish soldiers (as the 
Egyptians are, after a fashion) it was especially and at all 
hazards to be avoided. Every child who has heard of 
Pleyna knows how such troops, armed with weapons of 
precision, will fight behind entrenchments. We have now, 
instead of dispersing a beaten and dispirited rabble, to 
attack a strong position defended by Krupp guns and 
Remington rifles; we are in want of water, and in fact 
we are practically besieged. Meanwhile, even if it be said 
that for want of troops action by land has been impossible, 
it cannot be said that use has been made of the great 
strength lying idle at sea. The Aboukir forts have, for 


some incomprehensible reason, been left untouched for 


AraBi to draw his supplies from. Rosetta is similarly 
undisturbed. The more considerable force at Damietta 
might not at present be easy to get at, but there is no 
conceivable reason why the two ends of the Suez Canal 
should not long ago have been absolutely secured. At 
the beginning—that is to say, immediately after the 
bombardment—a very small force appearing at Ismailia 
(which could have been reached from Cyprus, as before 
explained) would probably have dissolved the whole in- 
surrection, Political reasons may be said to have made 
this impossible, and of the high and wise purposes which 
made it lawful to send shells of a ton weight or thereabouts 
into Alexandria, but not to land a man with a Martini 
cartridge at Port Said, purely military criticism is of course 
unable to judge. But Aboukir, and ina manner Rosetta 
also, are practically parts of the Alexandrian system of 
defence or offence. That system England set herself to 
break down, and it is impossible to conceive why one part 
of it should have been left standing to afford cover and 
shelter to the troops driven out of the other, when there 
were ample means available for applying the same process 
to both. 

The minimum has, therefore, been done hitherto to 
facilitate the operations of the regular expedition, which 
has just begun to set sail, and the maximum has been done 
to render those operations as difficult as possible. ‘The 
expedition itself, however —though its commander has yet 
to show that he can handle large bodies of troops against 
an enemy furnished with the appliances of war and hold- 
ing strong places—is well composed, especially now that a 
greater proportion of cavalry is included in the Indian 
contingent. The numbers are not excessive—indeed, they 
seem to have been calculated rather with a view to save 
expense than anything else; while the time expected to be 
occupied shows signs of the same sanguine disposition. A 
total force of thirty-four thousand men, even deducting 
depdts and reserves, may seem ample for engaging the 
whole Egyptian army; but it must be remembered that 
the points to be occupied are not few. The four Medi- 
terranean towns (unless Port Said is to be abandoned 
entirely to the French) will have to be held, in order to 
prevent Arai from holding or ravaging the northern part 
of the Delta. The southern halt of the Canal must 
occupy a force at least equal to that which France may 
send to the northern. Various points in the interior may 
require occupation if the rebels retreat on Cairo, and for 
such a course of proceeding the expedition must natur- 
ally be prepared. All these things will not leave at 
Sir Garnet WoLsELEY’s disposal by any means more than 
a suflicient force for operations in the field. Of course, 
if AraBr chose to draw ail his troops to Kafr Dowar 
or elsewhere, and fight the matter out, medieval 
fashion, in a single pitched battle, it would be very 
obliging of him, and the difficulties of the expedition 
would be marvellously simplified. But it is not always 
safe to assume that the enemy will be obliging. A flooded 
country, a foe retreating and destroying as he retreats, 
heat and its accompaniment pestilence, and the trouble- 
some and weakening necessity of occupying a network of 
posts to prevent fresh outbreaks—these are the most pro- 
bable experiences that the expedition has before it, 
though in war, as elsewhere, and more than elsewhere, it 
is not the most probable that most frequently happens. 
Hitherto, speaking generally, it may be said that the fleet 
only has been engaged, and that it has done its work excel- 
lently. The skirmishes round Ramleh have shown only 
one thing, and that is that our men have hardly yet 
learnt that the object of rifle-shooting is to hit your enemy, 
and not to fire over his head or in front of his feet. There 
is time to remedy this, but remedied it must be. 


PROFESSOR FRANCIS MAITLAND BALFOUR. 


O* Sunday evening last the news reached Cambridge that 
Professor Balfour had met with a fatal accident in the Alps 
near Courmayeur. It was only in November 1881 that we drew 
attention to the extraordinary merits of his Treatise on Com< 
parative Embryology, then just completed (Saturday Review, 
November 12,1881). We felt that a “ bright particular star” 
had risen on the scientific horizon ; and we expected, from what 
we knew of the great abilities and unremitting energy of the 
author, that year by year his reputation would te increased by 
fresh discoveries, But 


Cut is the branch that might have grown full straight, 
And burned is Apollo’s laurel bough ; 
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the pride which the University took in one of her most popular 
and vistinguished members is changed to an outburst of passionate 
regret; and all that his friends can do is to attempt a brief 
record of a singularly brilliant career, a tribute of affection to be 
laid upon his grave. 

Mr. Balfour was a younger son of the late Mr. J. M. 
Balfour of Whittinghame, a former M.P. for Haddington- 
shire, and of the late Lady Blanche Balfour, a sister of Lord 
Salisbury. He entered at Trinity College, Cambridge, from 
Harrow, in October 1870. He brought up from school the 
reputation of being a clever boy, whom the masters liked and 
respected, but who was not —— likely to distinguish 
himself remarkably at Cambridge. They had, however, over- 
looked the fact that he had already evinced a decided bent 
for Natural Science, and had published a brief memoir on the 
geology of his native county, Haddingtonshire. He was fortu- 
nately induced to attend the biological lectures of the Trinity 
Prolector in Physiology, Dr. Michael Foster, in his very first term ; 
he made rapid progress, and obtained the Natural Science Scholar- 
ship at Trinity at Easter 1871. He at once began upon original 
research in the direction in which he was afterwards to be so dis- 
tinguished ; and after two years’ work published a paper on the 
“ Development of the Chick” in the Microscopical Journal for 
July 1873. Indeed, we believe that the time spent on this and 
kindred investigations diminished somewhat the brilliancy of 
his degree, for he was placed second instead of first, as had 
been expected, in the Natural Sciences Tripos of 1873. In 
November of that year he was nominated by the Board of Natural 
Science Studies to work at the Zoological Station at Naples, then 
lately established by Dr. Anton Dohrn. His object in going there 
was to continue his investigations on Development, and before 
starting he had determined to select the Elasmobranch Fishes 
(Sharks and Rays), as it seemed likely, from their pristine charac- 
ters, that their development would throw great light on the early 
history of vertebrate animals, The result showed how wisely he 
had made his selection. He made discoveries of the highest value 
in reference to the development of certain organs, and the origin 
of the nerves from the spinal cord—points which had 
baffled the most acute previous observers. These were not merely 
valuable for the history of the special group from which they 
were derived, but threw a flood of light upon the connexion 
between vertebrates and invertebrates, and their derivation from a 
common ancestry; views which he expanded afterwards in his 
Embryology. The results of his Neapolitan researches were em- 
bodied in the dissertation which now forms part of the examina- 
tion for a Fellowship at Trinity College ; and were printed in the 
“ Philosophical Transactions” for 1875. Fortunately for him, a 
Natural Science Fellowship was vacant in 1874, to which he was 
elected, mainly in consequence of the value of this dissertation, 
the great merits of which were at once recognized by Professor 
Huxley, to whom it was referred. From that time forward he 
devoted himself unremittingly to continuous research in prepara- 
tion for his systematic treatise on Embryology, the plan of which 
he had already sketched out, and which was tinally completed and 

ublished in 1881. Before this appeared, however, he had pub- 

ished numerous papers of great value, covering nearly the 
whole range of his subject. Many of these will be found in the 
Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science, of which he was one 
of the editors. As an original investigator he had no equal. 
He was skilful in manipulation, and observed rapidly and exactly, 
so that tio point escaped his notice. His mind was calm and 
wholly free from prejudice, and had a singularly broad and 
original grasp, which enabled him to seize, with readiness and sure- 
ress, the principle which lay under anumber of apparently discordant 
facts. At the same time, like every true genius, he was singularly 
modest and retiring, always ready to depreciate the value of his own 
work and to put forward that of others, especially of men younger 
than himself. We know of many students, now rising to distinc- 
tion, who owe their first success to his generous encouragement, and, 
we may add, in some cases to his bountiful assistance, given with 
a delicacy which doubled the value of the gift. It was this 
strong desire to encourage others to work at Natural Science that 
induced him, in 1875, to undertake a class in animal morphology, 
or, as it used to be called, comparative anatomy. At first only a 
few students presented themselves, and one small room at the 
New Museums was suflicient for their accommodation. The class, 
however, grew with surprising rapidity; and, after Mr. Balfour's 
appointment as Natural Science turer to Trinity College, it 
became necessary to build new rooms for his use. During the 
past year the numbers had reached an average of nearly sixty in 


each term; and just before he left England for the excursion which | 


has ended so fatally he had superintended the plans for a yet 
further extension of the Museum buildings. His reputation as a 
successful teacher soon became known tar and wide; students 
came from a distance to work under his direction ; and he received 
tempting offers to go elsewhere. It need not be a secret any 
longer that, after the death of Professor Wyville Thompson, the 


Chair of Natural History at Edinburgh was offered to him; and. 


that, after the death of Professor Rolleston, he was strongly urged 
‘by the leading men in Natural Science at Oxford to accept the 
Linacre Professorship of Anatomy and Physiology. But he was 
devoted to Cambridge, and nothing would induce him to leave it. 
His refusal of posts so honourable induced the University, some- 
what tardily perhaps, to recognize his merits, and a new Professor- 
ship was established in the course of last term for that especial 


urpose. We extract a few sentences from the Report in which 
the Council of the Senate recommended this step:— 

The successful and rapid development of biological teaching in Cam- 
bridge, so honourable to the reputation of the University, has been for- 
mally brought to the notice of the Council. It appears that the Classes 
are now so large that the accommodation provided but a few years ago has 
already become insufficient, and that plans for extending it are now occu- 
pying the attention of the Museums and Lecture-Rooms Syndicate. 

It is well known that one branch of this teaching,'viz. that of Animal 
Morphology, has been created in Cambridge by the efforts of Mr. F. M. 
Balfour, and that it has grown to its present importance through his ability 
as a teacher and his scientific reputation. 

The service to the interests of Natural Sci thus rendered by Mr. 
Balfour having been so far generously given without any adequate 
Academical recognition, the benefit of its continuance is at present entirely 
unsecured to the University, and the progress of the department under his 
direction remains liable to sudden check. 

It has been urgently represented to the Council that the welfare of bio- 
logical studies at Cambridge demands that Mr. Balfour’s department 
should be placed on a recognized and less precarious footing, and in this 
view the Council concur. ‘They are of opinion that all the requirements ef 
the case will be best met by the immediate establishment of a ‘ Professor- 
ship of Animal Morphology” terminable with the tenure of the first 
Professor. 

It isa melancholy satisfaction, when we think how short his 
life was—for he would not have been thirty-one years of age 
until November next—that so many honours had been showered 
upon him. He became a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1878; in 
the autumn of 1881 he received the Royal Medal; and in this 
very year was elected a member of the Council. He was President 
of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, and became General 
Secretary of the British Association at the York Meeting in 
August 1881. 

But it is not merely as a man of science that Mr. Balfour 
will be remembered. He was not one of those enthusiasts who 
can see nothing beyond the limits of their own particular 
studies. He was aman of wide sympathies and interests. He 
devoted much time and attention to College and University affairs ; 
and was an active member of numerous Syndicates, to whose special 
business he applied himself with infinite energy. He was also, in 
face of family affections which were always very strong in him, a 
keen politician on the Liberal side, and an ardent University re- 
former. His complete mastery of facts, his retentive memory, and 
his admirable powers of reasoning, made him a formidable 
antagonist in argument ; but, though he rarely let an opportunity 
for vindicating his own opinions go by without taking full ad- 
vantage of it, we never heard that he either lost a friend or 
made an enemy. Indeed some of his warmest friends were 
those who differed from him most widely. He was so thoroughly 
a man “ who bore without abuse the grand old name of gentle- 
man” that he could never be a mere disputant. He approached 
every subject. with the earnestness of sincere conviction, and he 
invariably gave his opponents credit for a sincerity equal to his 
own. It was only for the presumptuous, the shallow, and the 
ignorant that he showed no mercy. In dealing with them the 
natural playfulness of his manner ceased, his mild and delicate 
features darkened to an unwonted sternness, and his habitually 
gentle voice grew cold and severe. With the undergraduates he 
was immensely popular. Besides his great success as a teacher, 
he had the inestimable gift of sympathy ; they felt that they had 
in him a friend who thoroughly understood them, and they trusted 
him implicitly, while the members of his own special class regarded 
him with a veneration which it has been the lot of few teachers 
to inspire. Nor was his influence upon men older than himself 
less remarkable. They were fascinated by his exquisite courtesy ; 
his quiet, high-bred dignity; his respect for the opinions and 
feelings of others. No one of late years has exerted so strong a 
personal influence in the University. It was the vigour of this 
personality which enabled Natural Science to take the place it now 
occupies in Cambridge life. He began to teach at a time when 
the rising popularity of science was regarded with dislike and 
suspicion by not a few persons, He left it accepted as one of the 
studies of the place. hat will happen now that he has been 
taken away it is hard to foresee. We hope and believe that 
Natural Science is too deeply rooted at Cambridge to be perma- 
nently affected by even his loss, We trust that the strong efforts 
which will be made to keep together the school which he had 
created may be successful; but we fear that it will soon be evident 
that the members of the University have lost not merely a very 
dear friend, but also a master. 


PUTTING ON HARNESS. 


A gem Times, pees from old habit, and partly from a possible 
and natural self-delusion, is a little too apt to represent itself 
as speaking the voice of the people of England. But it is to a 
considerable extent still believed to speak that voice on the 
Continent, and therefore a greater interest in its utterances than 
might otherwise be felt is becoming in an Englishman who 
respects his country and her reputation. To such an Englishman 
certain expressions in the first article of the Times on Wednesday 
must have been as sand between the teeth. With much in the 
article there is no need at all to find fault. The recommendation 
of a spirited policy in Egypt is a very good recommendation; the 
hints to the Government to bestir’ themselves, because the eye of 
England and of the 7imes is on them, would do a great deal of 
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ood if they produced the desired effect. The picture of Egypt 
Sader a British protectorate may or may not have been highly 
coloured, but it is at any rate harmless. If the interspersed 
warnings to the Opposition not to deceive themselves, not to make 
mistakes of hypercriticism, and so forth, were a little grandmotherly, 
there was still no harm in them. Unfortunately, however, the 
writer thought proper to intersperse also remarks of another kind 
which are not common in those few English journals which still 
retain the traditions of the best kind of journalism, and which 
Englishmen would be the first to laugh and to sneer at if they had 
appeared in the columns of a French or of an American print. 
We expect “blowing” from these two great and respectable 
nations. When a French statesman gravely remarks in the Legis- 
lative Assembly of his country that the small number of French 
subjects injured in Eeypt is “ doubtless due to the sympathy every- 
where inspired by the character of Frenchmen,” we chuckle, but 
we do not chuckle long, because the thing is so entirely expected. 
When the New York Spread Eagle or the Boston Blazer remarks 
that the volunteer firemen of a small American township are fit to 
whip the combined armies of France, Germany, and Russia, we 
shrug our shoulders and thank Providence that the language is 
American and not English. But what are we to do when a news- 
paper like the Zimes talks about “the instinct of a high-spirited 
people going straight to the mark”? Which way are we to look 
when we hear of “ our fame as the rulers of a civilized Empire”? 
Are we to blush or to use bad language when the 7imes perorates 
about “our commanding naval force, our well-organized army backed 
by the power of the purse [a heroic touch this] and the enthusiasm of 
a high-tempered people”? If we sneer at “ high-toned ” and “ whole- 
souled,” how are we to pass “ high-tempered ”? Finally, when the 
Times describes a certain scheme which it proposes as “likely to 
employ in a manner gratifying to ‘the national conscience and the 
national pride, the resources which this country possesses and 
which foreign nations strangely undervalue,” what are those who 
know something about foreign nndervaluation and the grounds for 
it to say? Are they to pretend that. a flourish of this kind 
seems to them a very likely way of curing such undervaluations ? 

Far be it from us to attempt to damp anybody's national spirit, 
for national spirit is really too rare a quality in the recent experi- 
ence of an Englishman for him not to welcome it. But might 
we not resort to some rather more fitting fashion of stirring it 
up, and keeping it stirred, than this vulgar bragging? We have 
certainly a commanding naval force, though it is run hard by the 
navy of one other European Power, and is not more than a match 
for those of two different pairs which might be selected. It has 
just done a stroke of work not gigantic or worthy of being commemo- 
rated in epic song, but thoroughly solid and good, and commended all 
the more to the praise it deserves by having been done with no 
fuss or swagger. ell and good ; let us be very glad of it. But 
it is perhaps a little early to shake our commanding navy in the 
face of Europe because we have knocked down the parapets of 
Alexandria. We have, it may be, a well-organized army ; but, by 
bad luck or bad management, Europe, which has paid very careful 
heed to its recent exploits, has not discovered anything in it 
but the extreme of disorganization. When one thinks of any 
German officer inclined to criticize England, one’s ears begin 
to tingle a little at the idea of his reading this brag about 
our well-organized army, which at the present moment has 
done nothing but miss Arabi’s outposts at Ramleh. We know 
quite as well as the Zimes that it will fight excellently if it is 
properly led and if it is properly supplied, and if Mr. Gladstone 
does not take it into his head to order it torunaway. But these 
are large ifs, and we should like to have them converted into 
satisfactory certainties before bragging about our well-organized 
army. As for the power of the purse, the foreign nations 
will all grant that. But, then, to brag of the power of one’s 
purse is not usually considered becoming in any society. As 
for the enthusiasm of a high-tempered people, the politer among 
the Times's foreign audience will probably confine themselves 
to a soft whisper of “Boers.” But some such a person as the 
German just referred to would probably answer thus :—“ My 
good Mr, Editor, I am bound in politeness to believe that your 
people is high-tempered because you tell me so. But I should 
think it might be wise for you to wait till recent events are a 
little older, or till you have done something to make us forget them. 
At present the most recent proofs of your high temper that I tind 
are these. You have turned out of office the first Minister who 
for some ten or fifteen years did begin to make us think that 
it was high; you have allowed yourselves to be bamboozled by 
Russia in Turkestan ; you have scuttled out of Candahar, and you 
have grovelled to a handful of colonial Dutchmen. I know that 
in your own language these acts are ‘ magnificent,’ but you must 
allow me to cleave to usages of language which are a little more 
generally recognized. At any rate, show your high temper first 
and we will talk about it afterwards, as also about the excellent 
organization of your army, and the resources which you say we 
overlook.” It would be difficult to meet this German in a fashion 
becoming a high-tempered people; still more difficult not to meet 
him in a fashion becoming an ill-tempered one. 

There is, let us repeat, no need for anybody to be downhearted 
in this matter. By the singular favour of the chapter of acci- 
dents we have an opportunity of redeeming our seriously compro- 
mised reputation. We have blundered into that opportunity 
certainly, but we have not manufactured it wittingly, and we 
shall deserve all the more credit if we solve our ditticulty hand- 
somely, The sun of Egypt may possibly dispel the shadow of 


Majuba, and we may pick up again at Alexandria the laurels 
dropped and smirched at Candahar. This is a great stroke of 
national good luck, and we ought to be thankful for it. It is 
another and a still more singular good deed of the beneficent 
genius which for centuries has saved England from herself that 
this opportunity comes at a moment when it can be taken. Four 
years ugo it would have been impossible to take it, for the hands 
of our rulers would, as they were then, have been so hampered 
that no good could have been done with it. The bombardment of 
Alexandria would have been the text of the indignation of 
Caucuses by the hundred, and Mr. Gladstone would have broken 
down Mr. Murray’s presses and foundered half the locomotives in 
England by showering forth pamphlets and running about speechi- 
fying out of railway-carriage windows. But either sheer good 
fortune or the skilful management of certain Radical Jingoes 
has made all paths smooth at present. If Mr. Gladstone once 
fairly engages in this Egyptian matter, his invariable conviction 
that whatever he does is right will probably overcome even his 
dislike to provide the sinews of war. he Caucuses are dumb; no 
voice or hideous hum comes from the central shrine at Birmingham.. 
Except a few eccentricities of the stamp of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
and a few stupidities of the stamp of Mr. Richard, no one objects. 
‘How should they dare but follow when Gladstone leads the 
way?” We have therefore a place of penitence ; another chance 
after the disgrace of the last year or two. We cannot, let it 
again and again be repeated, be too thankful for this, even if an 
Egyptian expedition seems a small mercy; but the attitude of 
thankfulness and the attitude of brag are different. The sun of 
Egypt may, we say, dispel the shadow of Majuba, but in the 
shadow of Majuba we dwell still, and that is no condition for 
swagger. 

Besides it must be remembered that an Egyptian expedition is 
not such a very small matter. There are great material obstacles ; 
there is an enemy well armed, amply provided with material and 
traditionally good at fighting behind cover, and, above all, 
there are political complications in the background which 
no man can reckon with accuracy. We do not know yet 
which way the smoke of the Alexandrian bombardment may blow 
finally ; we cannot be in the least sure that adversaries very dif- 
ferent from Arabi will not emerge out of it, as they have dune 
before now out of many a lesser cloud. This is no reason for 
faint-heartedness ; on the contrary, the more troublesome the task, 
the more thorough that rehabilitation in the eyes of the world of 
which we are so terribly in need. But, once more, brag about 
high spirit and abundant resources is not the mood in which ta 
enter upon such a struggle. The Times’ writer must have had 
ringing in his ears some words of an old song, “ He domineered 
and vapoured ; he was stout as any horse.” But he seems to have 
fallen into the post hoc propter hoc fallacy. Let us by all means 
be stout as any horse; but it is to be feared that we cannot secure 
that stoutness by domineering and vapouring. We are in many 
things fortunate. The possession of Cyprus has given us the best 
possible base for our operations ; the other European Powers are one 
and all so desperately afraid of each other’s movements that for the 
present, at any rate, no one of them will take the initiative in inter- 
fering with ours. Turkey, which might have spoilt our game very 
considerably, has committed the usual fault of players whose inten- 
tione are better than their experience, and has finessed too deeply. . 
At home the astonishing transformation already noticed has made 
the Liberal party go remis atque velis in the very direction 
against which but yesterday they tugged and hauled at the ship 
of State. For once Mr. Gladstone’s self-esteem is wrapped up in 
the national honour, and the clamour of the Caucuses finds itself, 
if only with bated breath, joining in the chorus of “ Rule 
Britannia.” It is very wonderful ; it is very lucky, if indeed that 
word be not too profane for the occasion; it is, in the hackneyed 
phrase, a happiness in which it is difficult to believe, and which 
can only be regarded with humility, thankfulness, and awe. 
Let us take it all with a good courage, with abundant hope, with 
firm resolution to make up for past weakness and to wipe off past 
disgrace ; but, for heaven's sake, no bragging. 


BAGNERES DE LUCHON. 


BAGNeREs DE LUCHON differs much from the other 
_Bagnéres, the ancient capital of Bigorre, in the nature of its 
position and surrounding scenery ; and the visitors that are drawn 
to its springs differ as widely from the frequenters of its rival 
watering-place. Rivals, however, they can scarcely be said to be, 
they are so opposite in character. Everything about Bigorre 
bespeaks steady, if somewhat dull, respectability. The baths are 
frequented by family parties, who occupy apartments in the town. 
The hotels are few in number, and of that comfortable domestic 
sort in which the owners manage the business themselves, and not 
only do their best to secure the comfort of their clients, but take 
a friendly interest in all their private concerns. The shops deal 
mostly in the products of native industry, and the great monthly 
markets and the large marble-cutting works make the town busy 
and keep alive social interests, quite apart from the influx of 
summer guests. Luchon, on the other hand, is exphatically a 
season place, and aspires to being the most fashionable watering- 
place in the South of France. Though here, too, there is an old 
town, the visitors’ quarter lies quite away from it; and as the 
natives look to living in the winter on what they can make out of 
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strangers in the summer, they carry on a steady system of ex- | Though Luchon has not such long-established shops as Bigorre 


torting money on every and no possible pretext, that almost 
amounts to brigandage. 

Luchon, though it lies much further up into the mountains than 
Bigorre, can, like it, be reached by rail, an enviable distinction 
hitherto unshared by any other of the Pyrenean baths. The branch 
railway that leads to it leaves the main line at the junction of 
Mont Réjeau and runs up to the town along a wide emerald green 
valley, where the tallest and straightest of poplars stand so close 
together that it might be taken for a drill-ground of the giants 


where regiments of grenadiers are perpetually manceuvring. As | 
the valley narrows the colossal Belgian engine, that at starting | 


seemed so out of proportion to the length of the train, labours 
along more and more slowly and painfully as the incline gets more 
abrupt ; the weird, jagged outline of the Port de Venasque and 
the snow-capped peaks beyond come in sight, and towering 
aloft cluse up the background, standing out clear and grand 
against the evening sky; and the stranger, fresh from the 
rounded monotonous forms of the hills round Bigorre, feels with 
a thrill of delight that he has at last got among the moun- 
tains. No sooner does the newcomer set foot on the platform 
than he is fought for by the touters from the several hotels with 
an eagerness that almost endangers his personal safety. The plat- 
form looks like a scene in a pantomime with a score or so of these 
lively touts, each bearing aloft at the end of a long pole an 
illuminated lantern of fantastic form, as an advertisement of the 
particular hostel which retains his services, and all gesticulating 
wildly and seemingly on the verge of using their lanterns as 
weapons of offence or defence, as they fight over the body of 
every promising newcomer, each one being determined to carry 
him off alive or dead. As each member of this active pressgang 
gets so much a head for every victim that he can contrive to inveigle 
into the omnibus of his patron, it is of course quite indifferent to him 


whether or no there are vacant rooms in the hotel, so that the luck- | 


less wight thus pounced upon just as often as not finds that when he 
is driven up to the door there is no room for him there, and has to 
go wandering about the town till he finds a lodging elsewhere. A 
wide avenue lined with trees that cast a welcome shadow runs up 
from the old town to the strangers’ quarter, where there are several 
large and commodious hotels. The laying out and planting of this 
avenue was the work of the Intendant D’itigny, whose name it 
bears. He was Intendant of the province in 1761, and by his 
improvements laid the foundation of the present popularity and 
pneete of Luchon. However, he got very little thanks for his 
trouble at the time, for the inhabitants were so indignant at his 
innovations, especially the making of roads, that they nearly stoned 
him to death, and a detachment of dragoons had to be sent to 
ensure his safety. 

Of the numerous hotels each one lays claim to being the best on 
very various grounds, Que boasts the best situation ; another hasa 
reputation for giving the best table-d’héte dinner; another has the 
best wines. One of the smaller sort has had the good luck to secure a 
first-rate cook; while the largest and most pretentious has the 
supreme advantage of being patronized by the Royal Family of 
Holland. This certificate of merit the landlord seemingly considers 
ought to make up for all shortcomings in the matter of eating and 
drinking ; and his success in giving satisfaction to crowned heads 
has made him somewhat indifferent to the comfort of guests of 
lesser magnitude. Thanks to its situation, close to the public 
garden and shady alley by the Pique, a mountain torrent that 
dashes foaming through the valley as it hurries down from the 
mountains, all haste and eagerness, to join the larger Garonne, 
this hotel, the “ Duc de Richelieu,” is always full. The guests are 
of the most opposite and diverse sort. There are few Americans to 
be seen here, and fewer English; but the number of Belgians and 
Dutch is surprising, considering that they have the much-vaunted 
Spa, supposed to be the most efficacious of all mineral waters, so 
to speak, at their doors, However, here as elsewhere, the benefit 
derived from the springs and baths seems to be proportioned to the 
distance the patient has travelled to seek it. Riding is the 
favourite mode of taking exercise at Luchon. People who have 
never mounted a horse before are here inspired to get into the 
saddle, and under the escort of picturesquely-attired guides, they 
clatter along the roads with a continual din of shouting and crack- 
ing of whips on the backs of animals which they are totally un- 
able to manage, to the great annoyance, and even danger, of all 
peaceable pedestrians, who do wisely to keep out of their way. 

The waters of Luchon are the weakest in the Pyrenees. ‘There 
are severa] springs, some iron and some sulphur, and a luxurious 
* é6tablissement,” or pump-room and bath-house combined, where 
drinking and bathing is done in the most comfortable way. Some 
few fragments of Roman remains have been found here, and among 
the votive tablets put up by invalids who felt the better for the 
waters to divers gods and goddesses, one has been found and 
preserved in which a certain grateful “Fabia Festa” offers a 
tribute to “ Lixoni Deo” for the good done by the waters. It has 
from this been supposed that this god Lixon or Luxon was the 
Celtic tutelary deity from which the name Luchon is derived. 
Whether these and the other hot springs of the Pyrenees are pro- 
duced by chemical or volcanic agency is still a disputed question, 
but it was noted as a curious fact that during the earthquake at 
Lisbon the water of one of the springs at Luchon, the Source de la 
Reine, rose over fifty degrees in temperature. Close to the établisse- 
ment is the public garden, a small, prettily laid out park called the 
Quinconce, from the disposition of the trees, which are planted in 
the form of two Roman numerals V, placed point to point. 


has to boast of, their place is supplied by temporary booths 
that line every alley, and give the impression of a fair con- 
stantly going on. In these shops costumes, bonnets, knick- 
knacks, jewelry, fresh from Paris, are temptingly displayed side 
by side with the olive-wood trifles from the Riviera or Sor- 
rento, mosaics from Rome, the straw and marble work 
of Florence and Fiesole, rugs and carpets from Algiers and 
the East; in fact, the whole stock-in-trade of those nomadic 
traders who keep shops at Cannes or Nice all the winter, and who 
seek some other resort of fashion as soon as the season on the 
Riviera is over. With the most unblushing effrontery, they are one 
and all ready to swear that Scotch pebbles, German agates, and 
lapis lazuli, or even amber beads, have all been found in the 
neighbouring mountains, and may still be found there in great 
quantities by those who know the right places to look for them, 

There are many delightful excursions to be made from Luchon 
higher up into the mountains. They are most easily made upon 
horseback, There are trustworthy guides in Luchon, and their 
horses, used as they are to the mountains, climb like cats, not 
hesitating for a moment to attack ascents where the track called 
by courtesy a road is much more like a dislocated staircase. 
Happily for the comfort of those travellers who can neither ride 
nor stride on foot for leagues over the mountains, the carriage 
roads are excellent, and, as they pass over the cols that separate 
the various bathing stations, a very fair notion of the scenery may 
be got without any superhuman exertion. The guides, who build 
their reputation oa the number of difficulties tarough which 
they can steer their customers, are always eager to urge them to 
undertake the most difficult and dangerous expeditions, While at 
Luchon one pleasant day may be spent in visiting the Lac d’O, 
one of the prettiest of the tive lakes of the Pyrenees; and another 
in reaching the Pont de Neige, above the Cascade de 1'Enfer, 
where, as its name implies, there is a bridge of snow that never 
melts. There are also two or three ways of getting over the 
frontier into Spain. Of these the easiest is by following the 
carriage road, which crosses the mountains by the Val d’Aran, and 
is nearly level the whole way. This excursion may be made ina 
day by leaving Luchon early in the morning, and stopping to bait 
the horses at S. Béat, a quaint little town, that les half way 
between Luchon and Bosost, the nearest town on the Spanish - 
side. Here there are quarries of fine white marble, a pilgrim- 
age chapel perched high on the top of a steep sugar-loaf- 
shaped hill at a little distance from the town, and in the towna 
handsome old church with massive columns and square-cut capitals 
that put one in mind of Ravenna, and over the door a tympanum 
with quaint, Byzantine-like figures in relief emblematic of the 
Trinity. ‘The town is most picturesquely placed, with a river run- 
ning right through it washing the walls of the houses on either 
side. Over the front of one house hangs a chair with an inscrip- 
tion to notify that here was the seat of government when 38. 
Béat was the capital of a small independent republic. 

The boundary line between France and Spain is defined on this 
route by a wooden bridge so exceedingly ricketty that travellers 
have to get out of the carriage and walk over, as the crazy erec- 
tion is unable to bear the combined weight of themselves and their 
vehicle. It crosses the river Aran, and once the Spanish side 
is gained, the mountains seem suddenly to change their cha- 
racter. The emerald green slopes and wooded valleys of the 
French side give place to rocks almost too barren for goats to pick 
up a living on them; as the outlines become sharper and more 
jagged, the scenery loses its softness of colouring, and strikes one 
with a chill sense of barrenness and desolation. Bosost, the first 
Spanish town, is better described as a most filthy village, and gives 
a most depressing and, let us hope, misleading impression of the 
country.” The refreshment to be had at the inn contrasts most un- 
favourably with the comfortable luncheons to be had on a few 
minutes’ notice in the most out-of-the-way inns on the French 
side, and the wine tastes of pig-skin. Outside, the pigs and the 
children seem to have equally free run of the streets, and vie with 
each other in molesting the strangers. The children look upon 
all strangers as sou-scattering animals, and if they are found 
wanting in this, the purpose of their creation, they call them vile 
names, spit upon them, and stone them. To keep the pigs 
out of the church the natives have hit on a very cunning trick. 
They dig a hole in front of the church door and place a grating 
over it; this the pigs dare not cross for fear of their feet slipping 
between the bars. Unhappily, this trap is no protection from the 
children, who continue their persecutions inside as outside the 
sacred building. The ideas of the inhabitants are most primitive. 
Ladies sketching are eyed with suspicion as though practising 
some evil art. ‘The natives crowd round them, examine the heels 
of their boots to see if they are French, and look puzzled, and 
still more suspicious when they find the said heels are not so high 
as those worn by Frenchwomen ; they snatch at their earrings and 
ornaments, run their fingers along the pattern of their dresses, wonder 
why the stranger’s hands are white instead of mahogany colour like 
their own, and when it is explained to them that the reason is 
that the ladies work with their heads instead of with their hands, 
insist on the hats being removed that they may examine if the 
heads bear any traces of this labour, their only idea of head work 
being drawn from oxen pushing the yoke. After thus falling a 
prey to savage curiosity, more worthy of South Sea-islanders than 
Europeans and Christians, visitors are thankful to beat a retreat 
to the semi-civilization of the inn, dirty as it is, The exploits of 
the Carlists are still talked of in these valleys, and one village has 
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the good fortune to own a boy who had his ear shot through with 
a Carlist bullet. This is deemed a fit and proper reason for ex- 
torting money from all travellers who may pass by that way. 
This road through the Val d’Aran is the easiest of all the four 
driving roads that cross the Pyrenean range. This valley was once a 
favourite thoroughfare for smugglers, and in earlier times many a 
foraging party and invading troop passed along it from either side 
when either French or Spaniards were minded to disturb each 
other’s peace. It is quiet enough now, and the only excitement 
of the return journey lies in speculations as to the probable 
solidity of the rotten old bridge. That danger soy, | over, there is 
a tranquil drive through the gloaming, watching the glowworms 
that, as the darkness deepens, illuminate the banks by the roadside, 
back to Luchon, where the blessings of a good dinner and a clean 
bed are all the more prized after the glimpse of dirt and discom- 
fort caught by this peep into Spain, 


THE EGYPTIAN SOLDIER. 


TJ\HE late Khedive inherited the warlike propensities of his 
father without his military capacity. Ibrahim wasas great a 
soldier as any the Turks have produced. His Syrian campaign 
was admirably planned; and, though the Pasha showed the usual 
Turkish indifference to the loss of life and the sufferings of his men, 
he shared their fatigue and labours. A superannuated soldier, who 
well remembers the war, informed a recent traveller that, having 
occasion to go to the Pasha with a message, he found him pitch- 
ing his own tent. Of course the soldier did not arp ac him ; 
and Ibrahim, perceiving this, took the opportunity of obtaining in- 
formation as to the opinions of the men upon the state of atlairs 
and the character of their commander. A general who works in 
this way, who is well acquainted with the feelings of his men, and 
who is not above attending to small details, must be successful ; 
but Ibrahim, though so unlike a Turk in these particulars, showed 
his natural ferocity on other occasions—as, for instance, when he 
evacuated Damascus. The English army was following; and, by 
way of welcome for them, it is said that he took a hundred and 
fifty of the principal men of the town, whom he suspected of dis- 
affection towards himself, and arranged them in rows on either 
side of the road, “each gentleman with his head between his 
knees.” He failed in sustaining defeat. He despaired, and his 
army became demoralized. He neglected the commissariat ; and 
for six days on the long march through the desert no food was 
served out, and the army melted away, the Bedouin hovering in 
the rear and cutting off stragglers. This has been the fate of many 
an tian army before lbrahim’s time, and of at least one 
since. Ismail could gather troops as well as his father, but 
he could not lead them. He could not rough it on a cam- 
paign nor pitch his own tent, and neither knew nor cared 
what his soldiers thought of him. Nor had he any leaders 
under him; and, when the history of the Abyssinian campaign 
comes to be written, it will prove one of the most shocking 
narratives of mismanagement and disaster ever detailed. Of ten 
thousand men who went up the Nile on that occasion, under the 
wholly incompetent command of Hassan Pasha, ove of the 
Khedive’s sons, a mere carpet knight, only a few stragglers ever 
came back, Prince Hassan was rescued by an enormous ransom ; 
‘but of his followers, thousands remained in hopeless slavery in 
Abyssinia—remain there still, indeed; and Englishmen making 
the regular Nile voyage years after heard wailing in villages where 
the names of the dead had only just been made known, For 
this lost army was wholly drawn from the class of peasant culti- 
vators in Upper Egypt and Nubia. The Khedive had not yet 
jearnt the better way of recruiting which he afterwards practised, 
and the lack of men was so great that even in Cairo, which, as a 
tule, the conscription scrupulously respects, every possible means 
of impressing was practised. Donkey boys out of the streets 
were taken up on frivolous charges, brought before a magistrate, 
and offered the choice of imprisonment or the army. If im- 
are was chosen, the victim had soon good cause to change 
is mind and enlist. An Englishman who was in Cairo at the 
time had a civil, honest, and clever boy in his service, and was 
distressed to find he had been taken up and lodged in gaol for 
stealing the brass knocker from the door of a mosque. He went 
to visit him. The boy told him that he had not committed the 
robbery ; if for no other reason, because the knocker hung so high 
as to be out of his reach. The Englishman ultimately succeeded 
in getting him off; but not until he had, with infinite trouble and 
loss of time and money, persuaded the police magistrate to send a 
deputation from the court to see that the knocker still hung safe 
and sound on the door whence the poor boy had been accused of 
stealing it. 

An army gathered by such means as these cannot be expected 
to perform prodigies of valour. When we hear of Araby’s re- 
cruits coming in bound with chains, we instinctively feel that as 
soldiers they will be worthless. The Egyptian fellab is not war- 
like. A handsome bounty with the prospect of a pension might 
tempt a few men to join the ranks, and in times of dearth and 
a probably would be sufficient to attract considerable numbers. 

ut in time of war the treatment the soldiers have always received 
has been calculated to deter rather than to allure them. ‘Thus in 
Ibrahim’s campaign, already mentioned, the soldier of whom we 
have spoken was dragged like a convict from his home in Upper 
Egypt, and was looked upon by his family as one dead and certain 


never to return. His destined wife according to invariable custom, 
namely, the “ daughter of his uncle,” married another ; his inherit- 
ance went to a cousin. He himself, when he was wounded and 
stripped by the Bedouin in Syria, would never have thought of ap- 
plying to his Government for any help or any recognition of his 
unrequited services. This part of his story was too quaint to be 
omitted. He wandered long, ill and naked, till he came to a 
village where there were some warm cinders by the mouth of an 
oven. He covered himself with them till morning. Then a 
woman came to the oven to bake bread and gave him some food, 
and asked if he knew her son Aliin the army. Of course he did— 
he knew fifty Alis, in all probability. He assured the anxious 
mother of Ali's safety, and she took him to her house, where her 
husband bound up his wounds and treated him hospitably. The 
name of that village was Bethlehem, he said, and he remained 
there till he was well; but even then he did not think of return- 
ing to Egypt. He joined himself to a leech merchant at Beyrout, 
and as there was a plague raging at Constantinople just then, and 
leeches were in demand, he did well, till he heard of the death of 
Ibrahim Pasha, and of Mohammed Ati Pasha, his father, and then 
he ventured to go back to his home, trusting no one would re- 
member he had ever been a soldier. That a fellah should not have 
cared to go into the army under such circumstances is not to be 
wondered at, nor that mothers cut off their boys’ forefingers, or 
ye out their right eyes, lest they should be taken for soldiers. 

ohammed Ali put a stop to such mutilations by ordering that a 
man on whom the conscription fell would be sent to the public works 
if for any reason he proved unfit for the army. The recruit so 
obtained is a recliless, hopeless savage. He is worse than a con- 
vict, for he looks forward to no alleviation of his lot. The 
Egyptians in slavery in Abyssinia probably accept their present 
situation with resignation. A slave is no worse off than a soldier. 
In the East, indeed, the slave is the best off; and a slave in Egypt 
is in a far better position in every respect than a soldier. Ismail 
Pasha conceived the brilliant project of assimilating the two 
callings. Ata time when he wanted to stand well with England 
he signed a decree abolishing the slave trade, and people who 
knew him were astonished. ‘Their astonishment was turned into 
something more akin to admiration when they were able to judge 
by subsequent events. The sources of the slave trade were not 
touched, The caravans, in spite of all that a few honest com- 
missioners could do, were allowed to commence their journeys 
from Darfour or Kordofan. They were even allowed to come to 
the Nile bauk. There the Khedive’s agents stopped them. The 
slave trade was abolished in Egypt. Slaves were contraband, and 
were seized by the Government. Arrangements were of course 
privately made with the merchants, who would come in the most 
innocent and confiding manner to places where they knew the 
inexorable agents of the Viceroy would take their slaves from 
them. Yet they came, time after time, year after year, and it 
was not very difficult to throw dust in the eyes.of the few English 
abolitionists who were on the spot. Every negro thus captured 
was set free—free, that is, to go into the army. 

Of the regular forces in Egypt last year more than a half con- 
sisted of the negroes obtained in this way by the late Khedive, or 
of young men born of the imported negroes, most of whom were 
married to negresses captured by the same simple process. These 
black regiments are by far the best looking in the Eaypcian army. 
They are better drilled, march better, and have a more soldierly 
air than the brown-skinned natives. But when they encountered 
tae cold of the Balkan campaign in the war with Russia, when 
Ismail sent a contingent to help his sovereign, they were useless. 
They could not face wintry weather, and it was not ascertained 
whether they could face Russian bullets, for they ran while the 
enemy was yet a great way off. When the survivors of them 
returned to Egypt, the Khedive endeavoured to get up a kind of 
public reception ; but even in Egypt there is a certain amount of 
information abroad, and their cowardice was too well known, even 
if it had not bécu signalized by the insult which the Sublime 
Porte put upon the doubly unfortunate Prince Hassan. He re- 
ceived the lowest rank of the Turkish order as an acknowledgment 
of his brilliant feat of arms; and his father had to receive the 
questionable decoration for him as if it had been a real honour, 
and guns were fired at Cairo and trumpets blown about the streets 
for several days, while his negro soldiers were marched up to the 
citadel through the city, carrying banners, and probably quite un- 
conscious of their ridiculous aspect. The truculent behaviour of 
the black soldiers became eventually too much, and some English 
travellers having been insulted, and one even robbed, remonstrances 
led to a slight diminution of their military ardour. With the 
downfall of Ismail the Government practically lost its hold of 
these regiments, and it remains to be seen whether Araby will 
succeed better. It is possible that they may show fight in a suit- 
able climate ; but no very stubborn resistance is to be expected 
from them. The larger part of the Egyptian army as it is now con- 
sists of very different materials. The negro soldier was at 
least well drilled. He could walk in step, and keep some- 
thing like a line. But the so-called Arab soldier can do neither. 
A more melancholy exhibition than the march of an Arab regi- 
ment through Cairo it is impossible to conceive. The face of 
every man tells its own tale of suffering and wrong. The negro 
looks fat, careless, and merry. The fellah, tora from his home, 
chained, beaten, deceived, looks as if fear and anger were the only 
emotions of which he had any knowledge. He slouches along, 
stooping under his rifle, walking in any step he can command, his 
feet unaccustomed to boots and his body to straps. When we see 
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the fellah at home, eg at working in his fields or raising water 
from the Nile by the familiar shadoof, he is like a magnificent 
antique bronze. His muscles stand out glistening in the sun, and 
his air is that of a man who can enjoy his work and who knows 
he does it well. When you see the same man turned into a 
soldier everything is altered. Instead of being elevated, he is 
degraded, and his whole bearing shows it. He has been changed 
from a civilized man into a savage; and the pity of it is the 
greater when we reflect that to make a bad, cowardly, mutinous 
soldiery the lard is robbed of its cultivators and whole villages 
impoverished or depopulated, Millions of acres might be added to 
the cultivable soi! if labour were more abundant. Egypt has no 
men to spare for soldiers, and has, moreover, no need of any but 
the smallest possible army—a police force, in short, The people 
are easily governed, and the country has no need of foreign con- 

uests. It is, in fact, idleness as much as anything else which has 
brought the Egyptian army into open rebellion. 


DIGGINGS AT EPHESUS. 


to a distinguished politician lately retired from 
business, the money spent “ on one of your cursed ironclads” 
would do a great deal more good if employed in Ireland. With- 
out using strong language we may say that the money spent on one 
of your tish torpedoes, or even on one of your ton-and-a-half shells, 
would be laid out to much profit in resuming Mr. Wood's diggings 
at Ephesus, But the times demand torpedoes and cursed iron- 
clads ; nor is it likely that Government will devote a halfpenny 
out of the eightpenny Income-tax to aiding in the excavation of 
the temple of Artemis. The coin expended on a cabinet at the 
Hamilton sale, even, would work wonders if it were at the com- 
mand of Mr. Wood. But public and private moneys appear to 
have no natural tendency towards the encouragement of archo- 
A meeting was therefore held at the Mansion House this 
week to stimulate the zeal of the faithful and secure subscriptions 
for an object truly deserving—the resumption of Mr. Wood's 
excavations. 

‘Though of late mere classical antiquities have been rather at a 
discount, while Dr, Schliemann has brought the relics of prehistoric 
and pre-Homeric Greece into fashion, it will be admitted that: 
there are few more interesting sites than that of Ephesus. Almost 
every one is at least familiar with the name of Ephesus. It occurs 
in the New Testament. The Ephesian widow is also celebrated, 
and, in childhood, we heard the temple of Artemis bracketed 
with the Colossus of Rhodes among the seven wonders of the 
world. ‘Till Mr. Wood began digging, some eight years ago, 
there was no more trace visible of the temple of Artemis at 
Ephesus than of the Colossus at Rhodes. Even now but a few 
ar sor of columns and splinters from ancient walls have been 
collected, to testify to the fallen greatness of Ephesus. Mr. Wood 
hopes, if money can be collected, to secure more of the certainly 
remarkable sculptures in high relief of which some examples have 
already been won for the British Museum, Other discoveries, 
architectural and historical, discoveries especially of inscriptions 
are likely to be made on the way. A few more particles will be 
added to that carefully wrought mosaic of ancient fragments 
which represents our knowledge of the Hellenic past. 

Tradition ascribed to the Hellenic colony in Ephesus a date very 
remote. It was said that Androclus, son of the last Athenian 
heroic king Codrus, was founder of the colony, and “ the event is 
said to have taken place 1044.” Mr. Newton thinks there is no 
good reason fcr rejecting this ascription of great antiquity, We 
need not believe in ali the details of the legend, though even in 
them there is nothing improbable or unnatural. Androclus, with 
his band of filibusters, landed on a rocky point whence a fountain 
welled beneath the brushwood of the uncleared shore. As they 
were lighting a fire to broil their fish (the Greeks of the heroic 

disliked fish, and never tasted it, unless we call oysters fish, 
when they could get anything better) a boar was startled out of 
the coppice. The scene must have been like that described in the 
Nineteenth Book of the Odyssey—‘ thereby in a thick lair was a 
great boar lying, and through the coppice the force of the wet 
winds blew never, neither did the bright sun light on it with his 
rays, nor could the rain pierce through, so thick it was, and of fallen 
leaves therein was great plenty. Then the noise of men’s feet... came 
unto the boar, and forth he sprang.” In the chase which followed 
Androclus slew the boar; and, pleased with his success, he en- 
camped on the spot, and founded there his colony. The Ephesian 
coins, till the second century of our era, bore the image of Androclus 
slaying the boar—a feat as famous in Ephesian annals as a similar 
gallant deed achieved on Shotover is in the legends of Queen's 
liege in Oxford. Down to the age of the Antonines the tomb 
of Androclus was shown at Ephesus. It might be there still, per- 
haps, if its contents had not tempted treasure-hunters, or if the 
wally Christians had not been jealous of the sacrifices which were 
probably offered to the hero within this holy sepulchre. 

The centre and cause of the prosperity and fame of Ephesus 
‘was the worship of the local Artemis and of “the image which 
fell from Jupiter.” In St. Paul’s time Demetrius, who made silver 
shrines for the local goddess, “brought no small gain unto the 
eraftsmen.”. She “whom all Asia and the world worshipped ” 
not only brought votive offerings and pilgrims to Ephesus, but, 
were it not for Artemis and her temple, no one would now 
be proposing to dig in the alluvial deposit with which the 


river covered the sacred places long ago. When Mr. Wood tried 
to explain to a Turkish gentleman that the columns he had ex- 
cavated were part of the temple of a goddess that of old the people 
ignorantly worshipped, the unspeakable one remained silent for 
awhile and in deep thought. Then he solved the problem to his 
own satisfaction, and observed that the ancient inhabitants of 
Ephesus had obviously been Protestants. This is the most recent, 
and not, perhaps, the most absurd hypothesis ofthe worship of the 
Ephesian Artemis. She certainly was not the goddess of the 
bow, the beautiful maiden, taller than ali her nymphs, and most 
lovely where all were fair, to whom Odysseus likened Nausicaa. 
The Ephesian Artemis was a semi-barbarous deity, whose wor- 
ship Androclus may have found already famous in the dis- 
trict, after he had slain the boar and dug his first entrench- 
ments. Why the Greeks bestowed on the many-breasted Ephesian 
goddess of fertility the name of their own maiden queen 
it is not easy to say. We must remember that there was 
an earlier Artemis who at Brauronia was mixed up with bear- 
worship, as well as a Tauric Artemis, whose ritual was not 
pure from human sacrifices. The cult of the Ephesian Artemis 
was believed to have been introduced by the mythic Amazons, 
whose position on the borders of history and mythology is so 
obscure a problem. In Roman coins which represent her, the 
Ephesian Artemis has “ several rows of pendulous breasts, whence 
she was called Polymammia ; below are various symbols, such as 
bees, flowers, fruit, rows of projecting heads of bulls and gryphons 
and other animals ; on her arms, which are supported by an oblique 
strut or stick, are lions crawling upwards.” So says Mr. Newton, 
and he adds that volumes on these symbols have been written, 
“ever since the revival of learning.” If we might add a con- 
jecture it would be that the animals, like the efligies of sacred 
animals in most Greek temples, represent the ancient “ totems” of 
various tribes, united and harmonized in the common worship of 
some local deity. As for the bees, Mr. Newton observes that 
the priestesses of theEphesian Artemis were called “ bees”— Melisse, 
and the priests “ king hie ”— Essenes. Inthe same way we find the 
priestesses of Dodona mixed up with doves, and the girl worshippers 
of the Brauronian Artemis were said to “play the bear” (apk~ 
revo). Of making many conjectures there is no end; but this 
one, at least, fits the facts of other Hellenic cults as well as that 
of the Ephesian Artemis. 


After the days of Androclus Ephesus became a Republican 
colony, and, still later, was ravaged by the Cimmerian invaders, 
who partly burned the temple of Artemis, probably at that time 
a structure built chiefly of wood. Under the Lydian monarchy 
Ephesus made good terms with the new conqueror, thanks to the 
protection of the goddess. The contemporary tyrant Pindarus 
fastened a rope from the city wall to the temple of Artemis, and 
thus consecrated the town to her whom all Asia worshipped. A 
temple must have been in course of construction about 560-546- 
B.c. In this temple Croesus dedicated offerings. As the situ- 
ation was marshy, Theodorus of Samos recommended laying the 
foundations on layers of wood and charcoal. In his excava- 
tions Mr. Wood found remains of three different pavements. 
Beneath the lowest was a layer of charcoal, three inches 
thick, between two layers of a kind of putty. The fleeces of 
wool naturally were no longer to be found; but there can be 
little doubt that the charcoal was that recommended by Theodorus. 
of Samos. The pavement above, again, must be that of the temple 
which Herostratus burned by way of securing notoriety, on the 
birth-night of Alexander the Great. ‘The goddess herself had 
aided Chersephron, the builder of the temple based on charcoal,. 
by fixing the architecture with her own hand. The most famous. 
temple of all was raised on the ashes of the fane ruined by 
Herostratus, This is the temple of which Alexander was not. 
deemed worthy to be dedicator, and of which some of the sculptured 
drums are now, thanks to Mr. Wood, in the British Museum. The 
nature of the wealth of the last fane may partly be learned from 
an inscription found by Mr. Wood on the walls of the Theatre. 
Vibius Salutaris, a Roman of equestrian rank, some fifty years after 
St. Paul's visit to Ephesus employed the successors of Demetrius 
the Silversmith in making a number of gold and silver images of 
Artemis. There was a gold Artemis with silver stags, two silver 
figures of Artemis with a torch, and quantities of other plate. 
Where is this plate now, and where all the inlaid gold of 
the temple walls, which would have made it worth while to raise 
crushing machinery at Ephesus and start the Artemis Gold 
Mining Company, Limited? The Goths went off with the loot 
in 262 a.D. ‘Then came the Christians, who, in a truly reforming 
spirit, treated the Artemisium as a quarry, and the marble statues 
as so many Aunt Sallies, In Byzantine times bits of the temple 
were built into the aqueduct, and a church was erected on the site 
of the temple. But, though gold and silver the goddess of 
Ephesus has none, it is impossible but that many relics of ancient 
art must lie beneath the alluvial covering which Cayster has 
rolled over this ancient site, concealing and preserving works of 
who knows what immemorial antiquity? It is to rescue these 
from the river god that subscriptions are now required, and 
though in bad times people first retrench their archeological 
luxuries, we trust that sufficient money for Mr. Wood's learned 
and energetic labours may be supplied. 
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RELIGIOUS CENSUS AND DISESTABLISHMENT. 


HERE are no doubt many points of view from which the 
T controversy on disestablishment may be regarded, and most 
perhaps of the Liberationists would maintain that the in- 
expediency—or, as they might prefer putting it, the immorality—of 
religious establishments is a truth quite independent of the relative 
number of their adherents in any given country. Some would 
even contend that, where the whole nation professed the same faith, 
the principle was equally vicious, though statesmen would not be 
likely under such circumstances to pay much attention to their 
arguments. But in practice, if not in theory, as Mr. Balfour 
observed the other day in the House of Commons, “ one of the 
first questions that would be asked would be as to the relative 
numbers belonging to the Church and to other religious denomina- 
tions,” and in point of fact this is the very plea which Liberationists 
have done their best to work to the disadvantage of the National 
Oburch, Mr. Hubbard's Census of Religions, Denominational 
Worship, and the National Church, is theretore a timely as well as 
useful publication, and the paper devoted to it in the July number 
of the Church Quarterly brings out with much clearness the leading 
points of the argument. The subject has more than once been 
referred to in our columns, but “ the question of a census of re- 
ligious profession,” as the reviewer justly remarks, “ is one which 
has an import and a bearing extending far beyond the narrow 
bounds of Disestablishment controversies,” seeing how much it 
concerns the State to be accurately informed as to “ the nature 
and tendency of a sentiment so important as the religious.” No 
apology then is needed for recurring to the matter here, and we 
may say at the outset that we quite agree with Mr. Hubbard and his 
reviewer in holding that the only sound or trustworthy method 
for ascertaining the facts is that of “direct question” addressed 
to the people themselves, or in other words a census of religious 
profession, not religious worship. The importance of this distinc- 
tion, and indeed of the whole subject, was not so clearly realized 
before 1851, but has from that time onwards become increasingly 
manilest. 

The Census Act of 1850 empowered the Secretary of State to 
issue questions as to the existing accommodation for public wor- 
ship and the attendance at the various churches and chapels on a 
particular Sunday. It was however soon perceived that the 
returns made under this enactment were very far from meeting 
the requirements of a genuine religious census, and it was accord- 
ingly determined that on the next occasion the defect should be 
supplied, The Census Bill presented to the House of Commons 
in 1860 contained therefore a provision for obtaining the religious 
profession of every individual. But the Dissenters meanwhile 
had taken the alarm, and the Act was not destined to be passed in 
the form originally proposed :— 


In the meantime, however, the Nonconformist interest had had time to 
weigh the effect of this proposal if it should be carried out. ‘They saw 
clearly that it must result in the return of an overwhelming majority in 
favour of the Church ; and, as a consequence, an end would be put to the 
schemes of spoliation and destruction which they meditated against the 
Church. By this time, too, they were fully aware of the advantage to be 
derived to their cause from the dexterous manipulation of the slippery and 
inaccurate statistics of 1851. We are not, therefore, surprised to tind that 
the whole Nonconformist influence was arrayed against the proposal. 


The omission of the clause was moved by Mr. Edward Baines’ 
who was answered in a vigorous speech, and with a warmth un- 
usual in him, by Sir George C. Lewis, then Home Secretary. 
Lord Palmerston, the Premier, no less pointedly denounced the 
Nonconformist plea, deciaring that “nothing could be more 
fallacious than the mode adopted in 1851,” that “no inferences of 
value could be drawn from such information,” and that “ there is 
no truth whatever in the conclusions which have been drawn from 
it.” But in spite of this strong language he yielded to the Dissent- 
ing opposition ; “ we defer to their feelings, but we cannot assent 
to their reasoning.” The opportunity for a really trustworthy 
religious census was thus again lost in 1861, and there was of 
course little chance of this defect being supplied in either of the 
two following decades, when the Government was still more 
largely dependent on Nonconformist support. The sort of reason- 
ing employed against a direct—that is a bond fide—religious 
census may be illustrated by Mr. Bright's doxical outburst in 
the debate on the subject in 1880; “ the thing is offensive and in- 
solent ; and in this country, I believe, it will never be agreed to.” 
Why it should be more offensive and insolent to question a man 
about his religion than about the extent of his income, or why 
what is regularly carried out in so many other European countries 
without complaint should be thought intolerable in England, he 
did not explain. However the Dissenting interest was powerful 
enough to prevent the only religious census that could be of any 
real value, the census of religious profession. 

Nor was the gain to the Nonconformist cause and the conse- 
loss to the Church of England a purely negative one. The 

issenters were not only keenly alive to the damaging effect of a 
direct census to their own schemes; they were as well aware of the 
advantages to be derived from the delusive census of 1851, out of 
which they have never ceased to make capital by a skilful manipu- 
lation of figures ever since. Hence on every following occasion 
they have advocated, though without success, a repetition of the 
sawe clumsy process, and have done their best to supply the 
deficiency of official returns by amateur attempts of their own. 
Thus in 1872-3 they produced a census of religious accommoda- 
tion taken in 141 towns, and not long ago another census was 


ublished, taken ostensibly by newspaper proprietors, giving @ 
of attendance at on a ticular 
Canon Hume of Liverpool, who has paid special attention to the 
subject, tells us in reference to the census of 1873 that he “ analysed - 
but a single line—that of the churches in Liverpool—and 
the whole bubble was burst; every return was false from bottom 
to top.” The reviewer adds that complaints of the unfairness to 
the Church shown in the recent experiment pour in from every 
quarter. The use made of the Government census of 1851 may 
be judged from the following table :— 


Mr. Mann’s figures for the census of 1851 were as follows :— 
AccommMopaTIon FoR WorsHIp, 


Seats 
Church of England....... 14,077 5,317,915 
Nonconformist 20,399 4,894, 
ATTENDANCE AT WORSHIP. 
(Supplying by estimate defects in the returns) 
Morsina AFTERNOON EVENING 
ONCODIOPMISE 2,106,236 1,293,371 2,203,900 
4:647,482 3,184,135 3,064,449 


By assuming that of the afternoon attendants one-half, and of the evening 
attendants one-third, had not been at the Morning Service, Mr. Mann 
obtained a total of 
Worshippers in the Church of England ...........+. 357739474 
Worshippers of other D inations 3,487.558 
or in the proportion of fifty-two Churchmen to forty-eight Nonconformists, 
“Upon these doubtful data,” adds Mr. Hubbard, * the Liberation Society 
constructed their computations, eventuating in the discovery that Noncon- 
formists constituted a majority of the people of England and Wales.” 


A few words will suffice to prove how far such conclusions can be 
safely deduced from the tables either of Church attendance or 
Church accommodation. And first as to attendance. Mr. Mann’s 
figures show that out of a population of 18 millions only 7,261,032 
attended worship on the Census Sunday, from whose presence the 
religion of the remaining 10 millions had to be inferred. Mr. 
Hubbard points out the absurdity of such a process of reasoning, and 
how surely it would give an unfair advantage to Dissent. When 
a Dissenter ceases to attend service he ceases as a rule to belong 
to his sect, and moreover many sects are purely local, On the 
other hand, it may be roughly calculated that, while one-half the 
attendance at church is habitual, the other half may be called 
“ representative; te, composed of representatives of the fami- 
lies of the ten million absentees.” And thus the attendance 
on any single Sunday at the parish church affords no indication of 
the number of souls in pastoral relation with the clergy, and in 
reception, at least occasional, of the ordinances of religion at their 
hands. As the Bishop of Manchester has observed: “ Dissent is 
congregational ; the Church of England is parochial.” 
And if the argument from attendance is precarious, the argument 
from “ sittings ” is still less reliable. The Liberation Society have 
ed to deduce from this part of Mr. Mann’s calculations in 
1851 the startling conclusion that out of 100 sittings 41°2 are pro- 
vided by the Church, and 58°8 by Nonconformists. Now what is 
absolutely fatal to the validity of any such calculation is the fact— 
strange perhaps at first sight, but not the less certain—that we 
have no reliable data to go upon for ascertaining the present number 
or the actual or relative increase of Nonconformist chapels, while 
the reverse holds good of churches :— 


The number at present on the register is 21,366; but that is only the 
true number, provided that all those certified prior to July 1, 1852, have 
been recertified since then. In the second place, a far more perplexing cir- 
cumstance concerns the rate of increase, which is in fact the crucial point. 
Since 1852 there have been added to the register no less than 25,977 
chapels. Now, if all these are new ; if they are to be added to the 20,390 
given by Mr. Mann, we get the enormous number of 46,367 chapels ; and, 
in that case, it would be idle to deny that Nonconformity has grown, and is 
growing, at a rate which far outstrips the Church. But, confessedly, a 
great part of these additions consist of the chapels of 1852 recertitied. ‘Lhe 
exact number, however, is not given, and thus we have no means of ascer- 
taining what has been the increase. But, in the third place, what com- 
pletes our state of perplexity is the strange fact that parallel with the 
column of registratious there stands a column of cancellutions.* What is 
the meaning of this strange phenomenon? If we think the matter over 
we shall see that it can only mean one thing: viz. that a vast number of 
the so-called chapels are not chapels at all. They are buildings which are 
hired for purposes of meeting, and which to that extent may be called 
chapels. But they are chapels of a peculiar kind. They may be chapels 
to-day, and anything else to-morrow. When a church is built and con- 
secrated it is a church for ever; or, at all events, a permanent addition to 
the Church’s accommodation. But a chapel of equal capacity may be in 
existence this year, and quite drop out of existence the next. : 

But we naturally want to look closer at these fluctuating chapels, to see 


* The actual figures up to the present date are as follows :— 
“ Number of Nonconformist Buildings registered for Worship, and 
the number of cancellations in the following Decades. 


Registered | Cancelled | On the Register 
1852 to 1861 14,761 99 14,662 
1861 to 1871 5,082 1,810 | ‘ 18.528 
1871 to 1831 59534 2,696 21,366 
25,977 | 21,366 


The above includes chapels certified prior to July 1, 1852, if the parties 
have thought necessary to recertify them, but it is not compulsory.” 
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of what nature they boyd are; and happily Mr. Hubbard has gratified our 
curiosity. 1t turns out that they are of the most miscellaneous description. 
“ School-rooms, music-halls, amphitheatres, vestries, temperance-halls, occu- 
houses, rooms in a house, cottages, club-rooms, railway arches, bake- 
uses, malt-kins, town-halls, &c.” 
If there were any available means for discriminating the perma- 
nent from the fluctuating accommodation, some real information 
might be obtained ; but this appears not to be the case, unless 
indeed we may distinguish as permanent the chapels licensed for 
marriage, and on that showing the accommodation provided by 
Dissent would amount to rather less than a third of that provided by 
theChurch. But the fallacy of the Liberationist method of calcu- 
lation may be more directly proved. In 1834 a religious 
census was taken of the population of Ireland, when, putting 
aside the three principal communities—Roman Catholic, Esta- 
blished, and Presbyterian—the various minor sects were shown 
to possess no less than 403 chapels, which would naturally be 
taken to indicate their including a considerable proportion of the 
inhabitants. It was found, however, that their combined numbers, 
all told, amounted only to 20,882 persons, giving on an average 
54 persons to each chapel. 
nd if we turn from the very untrustworthy calculations of the 
Liberationists to data which are at least exact as far as they go, 
the result obtained is quite surprisingly different. Thus, of the 
number of marriages solemnized in 1878, 72°6 were cele- 
brated in church ; of the seamen and marines employed in the 
navy in 1875, 75°5 professed to belong to the Church; while of 
the army, which is recruited from Ireland and Scotland as well 
as England, 62°5 made the same profession. Of prisoners in 
gaol in 1867, 75 per cent., and of inmates of workhouses in 
1875, 79 per cent. belonged to the Established Church. Any 
calculation drawn from these figures would give to the Church a 
percentage of from 70 to 80 of the population. Take, again, the 
census of the diocese of Liverpool carried on last year under Canon 
Hume's auspices, and published in the Liverpool Courier of March 1, 
1882, which gives a percentage of 56°7 for the Church of England, 
23°5 Roman Catholics, 19°2 Dissenters of various kinds and others, 
and ‘6 religion unknown. Liverpool, it will of course be remembered, 
comprises an exceptionally large Ay owen of Roman Catholics. 
We — no space here to follow Mr. Hubbard and his reviewer into 
a discussion of the aims of the Liberation Society and what they 
really mean or desire to accomplish by the policy of disestablish- 
ment, The term is a sufficiently elastic one, and it is not easy to 
reconcile the published and authorized programme of the Society, 
which declares e.g. that “ every corporation in the Church should 
be dissolved, and the whole ecclesiastical law repealed,” with 
such honeyed phrases as were addressed by Mr. Hugh Mason to 
the Liberationists of Manchester, when he told them that “we do 
not wish to plunder the great Episcopal Church of this country of 
one brick or stone, or one shilling of money, which rightfully, 
legally, or morally belongs to her.” But then we may remember how 
an ingenious commentator on the Vatican decrees announced his 
ready acceptance of the dogma that the Pope enjoys that infalli- 
bility with which Christ willed to endow His Church, explaining 
renthetically that the Church was not intended by its Divine 
ounder to have any infallibility, Mr. Mason may simi- 
larly consider that the National Church does not “ rightfully, 
lly, or morally ” possess a single brick or stone or a 
single shilling, whatever number of these articles it may have 
illegally and immorally acquired. We are much inclined our- 
selyes to suspect with the reviewer that “by disestablishment 
the Liberation Society mean the destruction of the Church, or at 
all events its effectual crippling.” Be that as it may, the contest 
should at least be conducted by fair means and in an open field. 
If the Church is to be disestablished—whatever precisely that 
means—because all religious establishments are wrong in the 
abstract, let the question of principle be argued out on its 
merits, But if the controversy hinges on a numerical calculation 
of the relative forces of Church and Dissent—and there can be little 
doubt that this must and will be the critical point of the debate 
whenever it comes “ within the range of practical politics”—the 
question of fact should in common honesty be decided by tests 
which are adequate and decisive. And it is curious, to say the 
least of it, that for the last thirty years the application of such 
tests has been called for by the defenders, while it has been 
angrily, and hitherto successfully, resisted by the assailants of the 
Established Church, 


YACHTING, 


as third edition of Mr. Dixon Kemp's excellent Manual of 
Yacht and Boat Sailing (London: The Field Office) appeared 
very ae at the beginning of the yacht-racing season. 
That a third edition of an elaborate work of this nature should 
be required only four years after the publication of the first is a 
ae of exceptional success, and, happily in this case, success 
as been well deserved. The book, as it originally stood, was of 
great value to those interested in yachts and boats, as from it they 
could obtain with ease information which, without it, could only 
be gained by much toiling through treatises, transactions, and 
owegenes files. In his second edition, which came out in 1880, 
Mr. Dixon Kemp added a considerable amount of matter; and in 
the third, which was published last month, he has both added and 


pains and trouble to produce; but Mr. Dixon Kemp has not been 
deterred from pruning by any feeling of tenderness for his own 
pages, and has used the scissors freely. The first and second edi- 
tions contained chapters on displacement, stability, centre of effort, 
steering, sail-carrying power, resistance, Thames measurement, 
and ballast, which are now struck out. In omitting them Mr, 
Kemp has, in our opinion, shown a wise discretion, as @ manual 
of the construction, equipment, and sailing of yachts and boats is 
essentially a different work from a treatise on’ the scientific prin- 
ciples which underlie naval architecture, and the subjects are best 
treated in separate volumes. The work is not the shorter for 
this omission, as the author has added considerably. In his two 
begs editions he gave a large amount of information about 

ats of various kinds; but he now speaks even more fully, 
making the second part of his work almost an exhaustive cyclo- 
peedia of boat-building. To the many descriptions and illus- 
trations of various types which he has already given, he now 
adds accounts and drawings of some American boats, of some 
new Itchen boats, of those peculiar craft which are called three- 
tonners, of the last kind of catamarans; also of the boats beauti- 
fully named sharpies and sneak-boxes, and of other types. Of all 
described, the catamaran is certainly the most remarkable; and, 
though there is no novelty in a double boat of this sort, a descrip- 
tion of the latest type is certainly interesting to those who are 
fond of boat sailing, as great improvements have been introduced. 
The catamaran may be generally described as consisting of two 
hulls, or half-hulls, united by a deck or beams, into which the 
mast is stepped. A vessel of this kind is, of course, wonderfully 
stiff; but, if she is to have speed, it is necessary that the hulls 
should not be rigidly connected, but that they should have some 
play. The difficulty has been to give them this play, and at the 
same time to avoid the danger of the double vessel wrenching 
badly in a sea-way. This difficulty the ingenious Mr. Herreshotf 
set to work a few years ago to overcome, and he appears to have 
been to a great extent successful in doing so. His system is to. 
unite the two hulls by slightly curved beams, fastened to 
them by universal joints, so that the hulls can roll independently 
of each other. Between them, and fastened to the lower sides of 
the transverse beams at their centres, is a straight piece of timber , 
into which the mast is stepped. This piece of timber and two 
cross beams support what the inventor calls a car, of oval form, 
in which the navigators sit. By a very simple contrivance one 
tiller is made to move both rudders, Whether boats of this kind 
are ever likely to be of any practical use, it may not be easy to 
say; but they certainly possess exceptional qualities, being very 
steady and also very weatherly, as was made abundantly manifest 
by the performances of one of them which, during regatta time last 
year, was cruising in the Clyde. The description of the type given 
in Mr. Kemp’s work is a very minute one, being taken from parts of 
the inventor's specifications which have been published, and it is 
accompanied by a full working drawing, so that the reader cam 
obtain exact knowledge of the last method of constructing these 
very peculiar craft. Many other kinds of boats and canoes are 
described with similar care; and, indeed, so numerous and elabo- 
rate are the descriptions and drawings, that it may not impossibly. 
be thought by some students of Mr. Kemp’s book that his zeal has 
carried him too far, and that he has devoted too much space to 
accounts of boats and canoes, owing to the number of which 
the manual has now become a very bulky volume, and rather 
belies its name. Perhaps in future editions it will be found 
advisable to separate the work into two volumes, one treating of 
yachts, the other of boats. In that portion of the book which relates 
to larger vessels the principal addition is a short but very practical 
chapter on steam-yachting, in which careful estimates of the com- 
parative expense of steam and sailing vessels of various sizes are 
given. These show that though, accommodation being equal, a 
steamer costs more than a sailing yacht, the difference in expense 
is not so large as might be expected. To the chapters on sailing 
yachts Mr. Dixon Kemp has made only some small additions, and 
in this he has been right, as no large changes were necessary. As 
we pointed out when the work first appeared, these chapters give 
full information in a very practical form. Without undue pro- 
lixity, everything that an amateur can want to know is thoroughly 
and clearly explained ; and though, of course, written instruction 
can never give the same knowledge that practical experience does, 
such knowledge as can be gained from a book is certainly to ba 
obtained from Mr. Dixon Kemp’s manual, the value of which 
seems fortunately to have been fully appreciated by the yachting 
community. 

Concerning the sport of yacht-racing, which in this book 
and in other writings he has done much to aid, there has 
been, this year, a discussion in the columns of the Field 
which has shown that some discontent has been caused by the 
result of the present system of prize-giving, which enables a 
certain number of fast vessels to gather almost all the guerdon 
of racing. The demand for more matches in which cruisers could 
take part was revived; but, unhappily for those who raised it, 
was presently capped, as it produced a demand for matches 
for ex-racers—that is, for vessels which have been overbuilt, 
and caunot contend against the new craft. The discussion 
has now, for the time being, closed; but if, as is almost 
certain, it is revived, this demand will doubtless be capped in 
turn, and we shall have a pathetic appeal for prizes for the un- 
successful racers—for vessels which, atter costing a great deal of 


curtailed. Authors frequently find it very hard to cut their own money, have not won cups. Such an appeal would be, perhaps, 
‘works, and deliberately to set aside what it has cost them much | more logical than either of the others. it might be argued that 
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cruisers were built for the p of cruising, and not of racing ; 
and that the ex-racers have had, in their day, a fair share of 
success; and that neither, therefore, need much sympathy; but 
that the case of the yacht which has been built for racing, but has 
failed, is truly pitiable ; and that there certainly ought to be some 
arrangement to enable the worst vessels to win. If there are to 
be races for slow vessels and races for obsolete vessels, there surely 
ought to be races for the “ failures,” doomed to obscurity in the 
bloom of youth, We venture to doubt whether, if all three 
demands were granted, the result would be very satisfactory. 
The amount of money available for prizes is not likely to be in- 
creased, and if the slow yachts are to have more chance, the 
fast ones must have less; and it is tolerably certain that at 
regattas where the chance for the latter is made much smaller 
than it is now they will not appear. Those who advocate 
contests for sluggish ships ignore a great truth excellently for- 
mulated in the saying that there is a deal of human nature in 
the world. The public at each yachting port would no doubt 
be perfectly willing that races between slow vessels should take 
place at other ports, but at their own regattas they would 
strongly desire to see the best craft, and any system which 
withheld the best craft would be extremely unpopular. What 
would Clydesmen have thought, for instance, if they had 
been politely ga to substitute races between respectable 
cruisers and half-pay racers for contests between the Vanduara, 
the Samena, the Miranda, the Erycina, the Sleuthhound, and the 
Annasona? Yacht-racing can only be properly supported when it 
excites some general interest, and wherever there is general interest 
there will be a desire to see the best ships of the day—not second- 
and third-rate vessels. It is difficult to suppose that there can 
really ba any general wish to see many races resembling that 
ridiculous match for the Queen’s Cup at Cowes, which every 
year excites so much amusement amongst the yachtsmen who 
visit the Solent. 

While this discussion about the advisability of having matches 
between yachts which have been slow. from their birth and 
yachts which have not always been slow was going on, the happy 
owners of fast yachts were fighting each other with their usual 
vigour, and a fair number of good races were sailed. The 
principal feature of the early part of the season was the brilliant 
sailing of the Annasona and of the Miranda. The former has 
indeed su d herself. We pointed out some little time 
that the large vessels had not now much chance of saving their 
time from the forties in moderate breezes, but the Annasona has 
done more than win by time, as she has headed the fleet over a 
long course, completely beating the Samena, which, as need hardly 
be said, is an admirable vessel in light winds. It is true that she 
had rare good luck on this occasion, but, even when all allowance 
is made for this, her sailing must still be considered marvellous. 
In two other matches she has beaten the larger vessels, winning 
by time from Samena in the match to Southend, and from the 
‘Vanduara and Samena in the Liverpool match. The Miranda, 
which during the winter has undergone “ treatment” at the 
skilful hands of Mr. G. L. Watson, has also greatly distinguished 
herself. In the match from Southend to Harwich she won in a 
very light breeze, and two days afterwards she won in half a gale 
of wind, which had raised a very nasty sea. She defeated the 
Fiona easily in the Thames and Dover matches; and then, going 
North, met the Lenore, which is generally thought to have been 
built on purpose to beat her, and completely vanquished the new 
ship. A vessel on her first trials is often under great disadvan- 
tages, and doubtless the Lenore will in future contests sail better 
than she did in the Clyde Regattas this year; but, from what 
was seen there, it certainly does not seem very likely that she will 
ever beat the Miranda, which remains, what she has been for so 
long, the Queen of English Schooners. At Bangor the Samena, 
which had not previously done much, sailed in her old style, 
beating the other yachts in a true wind, which was strong 
enough to spring the Vanduara’s mast. At Kingstown the 
Miranda won on the firet day, and the Samena on the second 
day, the schooner being, on the latter occasion, much hindered by 
& man’s dropping overboard. 

The regatta at Falmouth was, unfortunately, a failure, as a foul 
wind prevented several of the yachts from arriving. The race for 
the Queen’s Cup, which has this year been given to the Royal 
Western Yacht Club, was sailed at Plymouth on Thursday ina 
Tight breeze which strengthened somewhat during the last round. 
The Erycina won the Oup, beating the Samana handsomely, and 
the latter just succeeded in giving the Miranda her time. Next 
week come the Solent matches, and in these the Lorna, which 
did so well at the beginning of the season, and has since been 
winning a at Havre, will doubtless reappear to contend with 
the vessels just named, and with the famous Arrow, which happily 
has once more hoisted her racing flag. 


THE OPERA SEASON. 


[ae operatic season which has just come to an end is perhaps 
one of the most curious within the experience of the oldest 
opera-goer. For a few weeks London could boast of three houses 
at which opera, either in Italian or German, was being D iene 
with the Ring des Nibelungen at Her Majesty's, the Italian 
Opera at Covent Garden, and Herren Franke and Pollini’s enter- 
prise at Drury Lane, Taken as a whole, there certainly was no 


lack of variety ; for during the late season the opera-goer has had 
the opportunity of taking his choice between a surfeit of Wagner 
at Her Majesty's anda familiar dish of hackneyed opera at Covent 
Garden to his heart’s content; and, now that it is all over, it may 
not be altogether without advantage to review the past campaign 
at leisure. 

For the first time for nearly half a century, it may be said, the 
two schools which are the acknowledged leaders of music in 
Europe have met face to face in London, and have courted compari- 
son and criticism. Unfortunately, however, for comparison’s sake, 
the antagonists met with different objects in view, the German opera 
being determined to stand on its merits, whilst the Italian de- 
pended on its prestige. The mere fact of novelty was, perhaps, 
in this novelty-loving age, in favour of the Germans; but ite in- 
fluence on the public can have been but partial, as the Germans 
undoubtedly exacted from the audience a much greater degree of 
musical knowledge than it has hitherto been accustomed to grant. 
At the same time, the Italians could promise perfection in their 
performances, and the assistance of a galaxy of “ stars,” owing to 
the fact that in their particular sphere they are now freed from 
all competitors. We say promise advisedly ; for it is just of these 
promises at the Italian Opera that we shall ewe occasion presently 


to 
err Neumann was the first in the field this season, with the 
Ring des Nibelungen. The cycle arrangement is, we think, 
not likely to become a favourite among the British public; 
and it is to be hoped, if it should ever be tried in England again, 
that a large-—we were almost going to say a ruthless—system of 
runing should be adopted. There can be no sense (and Herr 
agner, in spite of his utter disregard of the feelings of his audi- 
ence, performers, and orchestra, should be made to see it) in not 
only carrying on an opera for four nights, but in insisting that it 
should terminate with a six hours’ performance. Surely sixteen 
hours—say four hours for each opera, and that is giving ample 
time—should be sufficient for him to tell his story in; and this, 
we venture to say, could easily be accomplished if he were to 
suppress his unspeakable Wotan to some extent. Wotan and his 
reminiscences would filla good-sized score; and, by “ cutting” the 
greater part of his utterances, much time and patience would be 
saved to the public, The greatest feature of the performances at 
Her Majesty’s was the introduction of those gifted singers and 
actors Herr and Frau Vogl. No praise can be too high for the 
way in which Herr Vogl represented the parts of and 
Siegfried ; and the same may be said of Frau Vogl as Briinhilde and 
Siegelinde, The mischievous gaiety of Loge and the youthful non- 
chalance of Siegfried were exquisitely portrayed by the one, whilst 
the deep pathos that characterizes the parts of Briinhilde and 
Siegelinde was excellently rendered by the other; indeed, the 
scene in the Gétterdimmerung where Briinhilde sees the ring on 
Siegfried’s hand was among the most powerful pieces of acting 
that we have seen on the lyric stage. The only other actor who 
was worthy of special notice was, to our thinking, Herr Schlosser, 
whose impersonation of Mime showed him to be an excellent 
artist. The orchestra was certainly weak; and its tone, in con- 
tradistinction to the volume of sound produced, was decidedly 
thin, and once or twice, at critical points, it came near to pro- 
ducing a disastrous effect. On the whole, the production of the 
Ring des Nibelungens was an interesting experiment; but we 
doubt whether it will ever become popular in England. Of the 
undertaking of Herren Franke and Pollini at Drury Lane it 
must be said that, from a musical point of view, it was the 
success of the season. Although only seven operas were given, 
the care that was expended on each production was a lesson 
to other managers. We refer especially to the pains taken over 
the representation of Fidelio, which was rendered this year at 
Drury Lane in almost a perfect way. Not only were the parts 
most judiciously allotted, but the chorus were trained to such 
a pitch as to deserve the highest — The two choruses of the 
prisoners in the first act have seldom been so well given on the 
London operatic stage as at Drury Lane this year; and two 
such representatives of Leonora each in their way as Friulein 
Malten and Friiulein Brandt have never appeared in one season 
before. Besides this, the Drury Lane Opera has made us ac- 
Sage this year with that charming work of Herr Wagner, 
ie Meistersinger von Nurnberg, a work which has deservedly 
become popular, and which we hope to hear repeated many times 
in the future. Another feature of the German opera season was 
the reproduction of Weber’s enchanting opera, as far as the music 
is concerned, Euryanthe, and of that of the hitherto somewhat 
despised Tannhéuser of Herr Wagner, both works of European 
notoriety. Of the singers to whom we have been introduced at 
this opera, besides those we have already mentioned, the most 
noteworthy are Frau Sucher, Herren Gura, Landau, and Ehrke. 
Frau Sucher's impersonations of Eva in the Meistersinger and 
Isolde in Tristan and Isolde were as charming as they were 
artistic; whilst Herr Gura as Hans Sachs in the Meistersinger, 
Herr Landau as David, and Herr Ehrke as Beckmesser in the 
same opera gave impersonations of the greatest value both as regards 
acting and singing, and we would especially commend the acting 
of Herr Ehrke as Beckmesser. No small part of the success of the 
Drury Lane Opera was due to the magnificent orchestra, under the 
conductorship of Herr Hans Richter. We have often before 
spoken of Herr Richter’s conducting; but this year, at Drury 
Lane, he has almost surpassed himself, Some word of praise 
should be given to Herr Armbruster, who trained the choruses 
with such good results, especially as far as Fidelio was concerned. 
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Both the companies which we have noticed have at any rate ful- 
filled the a which they made when they were announced ; 
but things have not been quite the same with the Italian opera at 
Covent Garden. As far as the production of new works is con- 
cerned, doubtless the Italian Opera, Limited, has carried out its 
engagements; but this was not difficult, as practically the one 
new. work advertised was Velleda, which met with so little suc- 
eess that its third performance had to be hurriedly withdrawn. 
It: is of little avail to fall back on Carmen and Mefistofele as 
novelties, for the public is already familiar with those works, and 
has, we do not hesitate to say, seen them better performed under 
Mr. Mapleson at Her Majesty's Theatre than they were at Covent 
Garden this year. Velleda, then, is the only new opera presented 
at Covent Garden this season, and that opera seems not likely to do 
more than add another to along list of failures, in which may be 
included Gelmina, Il Guarany, Paul and Virginia, Santa Chiara; 
Estella, and Les Amants de Vérone, with others that need not be 
mentioned. It seems, therefore, as if it were useless to expect a 
new and successful operatic production from this house, a fact to be 
deplored, as it is now the only source from which we are to look for 
Italian opera. A grayer charge, however, that we have to bring 
against the Italian opera at Covent Garden is the sad falling off in 
its “casts.” It is true that we have had a succession of “ stars,” 
but do all they can, Mmes, Albani, Sembrich, Patti, and Lucca 
cannot of themselves make an opera acceptable to a discriminating 
ublic, whilst the secession of M. Bouhy and Mmes. Nilsson and 
belli was, to say the least, unfortunate. M. Bouhy and Mme. 
Trebelli, it is true, appeared a very few times; but Mme. Nilsson, 
after having been advertised, astoundingly enough, to “create the 
opera of Mefistofele,” ended by denying that she had any engage- 
ment at all; and even Mme. Sembrich’s appearances were disa) 
pointingly cut short. With the exception of the artists already 
mentioned, of M. Gailhard in purely comic parts, and of the pains- 
taking and useful artist, Mme. Valleria, we cannot call to mind a 
single artist of really first-class merit who has sung at the Italian 
Opera this season, and this, combined with the unsafe chorus, ren- 
ders the performances far from acceptable. The people that we 
pity most are the subscribers to these performances. They are 
obliged to take what they can get, and, instead of being what 
they ought to be, the backbone of the enterprise, they seem to be 
mere useless members, whose wishes are of secondary import- 
ance. We have protested often enough against the iniquity of 
the “ star” system from an artistic point of view, and the ex- 
perience of the past season at the Italian Opera has confirmed 
our opinion upon the subject; but it seems to be the fixed idea 
the management that no other system is worthy of trial. The 
chorus has too frequently seemed feeble; and M. Lapissida, the 
manager, apparently finds it impossible to override the tradi- 
tions of his predecessor Signor Tagliafico, as he has not ventured 
to suppress the outrageous pantomime effect in the first act of 
Faust which we have so often called attention to. 
- In comparing the two schools of opera which have been pre- 
sented to us this season, we must say that one fact has been 
brought prominently before us, which is to our mind greatly in 
favour of the Italian Opera, and that is the style of singing. Tt is 
deplorable, but not the less a fact, that, under the new system in- 
troduced by Herr Wagner, vocalization seems to be of secondary 
importance. The German method of phrasing, to judge by what 
we have heard, is perhaps the loosest that can be imagined ; and 
there seems to be a curious rule amongst the singers that it is 
allowable—nay, advantageous—to take the breath before the 
penultimate syllable of a sentence which constitutes a perfect 
phrase. The effect is indescribably horrible, especially when it is 
. carried out in the middle of a word, a thing we have observed 
more than once this senson. 


THE THEATRES. 


“\\ J R. BOOTH’S appearance in the part of Bertuccio in The 
; Fool's Revenge om hardly received the general attention due 
to it, either on the occasion of his first presentation of it to a 
London audience or of its repetition this year, in which we find 
him even stronger than he was last year—and that, to our think- 
ing, is saying a good deal. Not very much has been said about 
Mr. Booth's acting of the part, which is second only to his still 
more masterly acting of Lear, while some stress has been laid on 
the old story that Mr. Tom Taylor, with all his merits, was not so 
great a poet or dramatist as M. Hugo, and was ill-advised in 
refashioning his magnificent original Le Roi s Amuse, The critic 
of the Times is indeed so far carried away by this novel discovery 
as to tell us that “ it is impossible to feel very keenly for a 
personage whose daughter suffers no more grievous harm than an 
abortive abduction.” It is impossible, that is, to feel very keenly 
for the agony, represented with such power as has been given to 
or attained by very. few actors of modern times, of a man who 
throughout a whole scene is busied in wild and vain attempts to 
save his only daughter from dishonour or death. This is at any 
rate a new view of what is or is not dramatically effective, but it 
has assuredly nothing but its novelty to recommend it, and 
that recommendation will not carry it very far. Why Mr. 
Tom Taylor chose to take so much of the stre out 
of the plot of Le Roi s Amuse, and especially why he failed 
to appreciate the meaning and effect of the curse of St, 

Vallier, it is useless and needless now to inquire; but the 


fact remains that the last scenes of the play afford an oppor? 
tunity to Mr.’Booth of displaying extraordinary ion and 


power, of carrying away his audience in the whirlwind of his own 
excitement, and of rising, in fine, to the topmost heights of tragedy, 
in spite of his being provided with dialogue which, in itself, does 
hot come very near those heights. That the wild assumption of 
the fool’s manner, the almost appalling buffoon’s dance round 
Torelli, gradually giving place to a heartbroken imploring which 
stops short of grovelling by reason of the dignity of so great a 
sorrow, is anything short of tragedy, and of very fine tragedy, we 
are not prepared to admit. Only one English actor whom we can 
remember—-Robson—could have come near Mr. Booth in this scene ; 
and Robson, as a well-known and well-graced critic has lately 
pointed out, had not the qualities which enable Mr. Booth to play 
a long part of this calibre without flagging. Nor, indeed, was his 
genius—the word is hardly misapplied in speaking of him—equal 
to that of Mr. Booth in the temperance of passion or in the perfect 
command over the resources of art which the American actor dis- 
plays. Mr. Booth throughout the play, and notably in this scene, 
which becomes awful by dint of his inspiration and artistic sense, 
lends a dignity to the Jester’s mad desire for vengeance and a 
grace to his grotesqueness, The strange combination of seemingly 
opposed qualities is shown on a previous occasion in the wild dance of 
triumph when Bertuccio, left alone on the stage, imagines that he 
has helped to carry off the wife of the enemy who formerly carried 
off his own wife. Here Mr. Booth gave what it would net be too 
much to call an extraordinary combination of grotesqueness and 
passion, but for the fact that it is not easy to find stronger words 
for his yet stronger rendering of the scene outside the Duke’s 
banquetting room, upon which we have already dwelt. In both 
scenes, as has been hinted, the grace of action seen through gro- 
tesqueness cannot but dwell upon the recollection, and in this way 
Mr. Booth’s combination of genius and art is a striking illustration 
of the very sensible remarks delivered by Mr. Boucicault a few 
days ago at the Lyceum Theatre, Nothing, indeed, could point 
more strongly to the fact of these remarks being anything but 
superfluous than the knowledge which must be common to most 
experienced playgoers, that a very few fingers would be enough to 
count the number of actors on the English stage who are = 
of doing, merely as regards physical execution, what Mr. Booth 
does in this scene. There is probably not more than one English 
actor who is capable of joining to mechanical execution the great 
and fine imagination which Mr. Booth here, as elsewhere, 
displays. It might not, perhaps, have been amiss if the critic 
to whom we have referred had compared what the actor 
puts into the scene with what the author provided for him. 
He would have found, had he done so, that the adapter 
had missed the effect, striking in itself, and tremendous, to 
use @ much misused word, in the hands of Mr. Booth, which 
the American actor introduces into the brief colloquy with 
Torelli. But, indeed, the whole scene depends upon its interpre- 
tation by the representative of Bertuccio. Mr. Tom Taylor was 
clever enough to see its capabilities, and, it may be imagined, 
clever enough to see also that it was more likely that a great 
actor could mould his verse to greatness than that his verse, 
scholarly as it was, could avail to atone for any shortcomings on 
the actor's part. Mr. Booth, giving by turns a masterly display of 
pantomime, of elocution, and of acting as combining the two, is 
the genius of a scene which in lesser hands might fall tame and 
ineffective, but in his rises to the height of the great original. 
Bertuccio, the somewhat emasculated Triboulet of Mr. Tom Taylor, 
cannot be completely like the original Triboulet. There is less 
method in his mingled savagery and fooling; less grandeur and 
horror in his desired revenge. He does not think of killing a king ; 
it is enough for him to pay his enemy in his own coin by a 
treacherous assistance in a vilely planned abduction. But in the 
love for his daughter, in the desire to shield her from all harm, to 
keep her in ignorance of his own degraded state, he equals, or at 
least as Mr. Booth shows him to us he equals, his prototype. His 
anguish is no less than Triboulet’s when he suddenly discovers that 
his daughter is in his master’s clutches; and what is wanting (a 

ood deal, it must be admitted) in the words is supplied by Mr. 

ooth’s magnificent acting, The sudden and yet perfectly natural 
changes of mood, habit, and gesture, the vain schemes to gain an 
entrance into the guarded room, the horror of ignorant suspicion, 
and the burning desire to know the best or worst, concealed for 
brief moments by the extravagant putting on of the fool’s 
grinning mask; the change from this overstrained assumption to 
the depth of imploring grief, the following change from this to the 
instantyaction of breaking down the barred door, and leaping, again 
with the accustomed voice and manner of the buffoon, on to the 
fatal table—all these are things which are hard indeed to describe, 
but which will rest long in the memory of those who have seen 
Mr. Booth’s overpowering performance of this scene. 

It may be noted that in this act, both in the breaking down of the 
door and in the final catastrophe, Mr. Booth has most judiciously 
and eflectively improved upon Mr. Tom Taylor’s arrangement. We 
have dwelt upon certain capital points in Mr. Booth’s performance, 
and upon some fine qualities of perception and execution which he 
exhibits throughout the part of Bertuccio. It remains, so far as 
Mr. Booth is concerned, to say that he has in other respects 
greatly improved upon his last year's representation, in that he 
avoids the long-drawn sobbing which then, in the scenes with his 
daughter, seemed to us to mar the tenderness which he evidently 
wished to convey, An actor who has constantly to repeat a 
trying part can hardly be on every occasion of its repetition equal 
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himself at his best in all its changes; and it may be that Mr. 
Booth when we saw him last year fell below his mark in these 
particular scenes. However that may be, there was little enough 
to find fault with his rendering of them when we saw him a few 
nights ago. One ‘point Mr. seemed to us to miss in the 


peech— 
7 Come, sit beside me, 
With thy pure hand in mine—and tell me still, 
. T love you” and “I love you”—only that, 


Here there was a curious dulness and monotony of intonation, a 
want of that passionate expression and remembrance at which the 
words with their context seem toaim. ‘The first “I love you” 
was too like the second, or rather the second was too like the first ; 
there was no hint to the audience of the redoubled passion of 
memory that should be stirred in Bertuccio by the mere repetition 
of ‘the words. On the other hand, the succeeding passages in 
which he tells his daughter her mother’s history, and the con- 
cluding speech aside, followed by a blessing on his daughter, could 
hardly be bettered. 

The “support” given to Mr. Booth in this singularly trying 

t is not, to our thinking, so feeble altogether as it has seemed to 
some critics. The Duke, indeed, is a poor creature enough as he is 
now represented; but it is only fair to remember that his re- 
presentative appeared as an emergency man; and it is also 
true that many of the subordinate actors insist on calling 
Manfredi “ Manfreedy "—a matter to which Mr. Booth or his 
manager ought most certainly to have looked. Miss Pateman, 
however, who plays Fiordelisa, deserves much praise for her 

eful and tender rendering of a somewhat colourless part, and 

especially for having thrown off certain affectations which at one 
time seemed likely to mar her success, Mr. Plympton, whose 
performance of Mauprat in Richeliew attracted our attention, 
gives us yet better hopes of his future as Dell’ Aquila. He has a 
distinct elocution, an ear for verse, a manly bearing, and a marked 
intelligence of style. He has faults, obvious faults ; but, with his 
faults, he is the best romantic lover that we have seen fur a con- 
siderable time on the stage. He is wanting, perhaps, in nicety of 
execution, and for that reason may not please playgoers who have 
accustomed themselves to 2 namby-pamby, emotionless style ; but 
he has, besides others, the one great merit that he is not afraid of 
“letting himself go,” or, in other words, of interpreting passion 
with passionate utterance and gesture, and with a pleasing 
absence of the inane rant which corresponds, as the other extreme, 
to the indifferent style. ~ 

Another example of what may be termed the fearless style of 
acting—a style which we venture to think is too much upon the 
decrease—is found in the production at Toole’s Theatre of Rough 
and Ready, a play which, although it is assigned to our own days, 
is really a good example of the old-fashioned roughly, but very 
effectively, hewn melodrama. It contains the stock characters who 
say with agreeable variation the stock things in a manner which 
cannot but delight all those, and we trust there are still many, who 
have an affection for what used to be called sterling domestic 
drama, The burden of it falls chiefly upon Mr. and Mrs, 
Billington, and most of all upon Mr. Billington, who represents 
the hero, a Yorkshire gamekeeper, full of astuteness and chivalry, 
who turns out in the end—as he should turn out—to be the right- 
fulheir. Both players acquit themselves admirably, and show how 
telling an effect may be peopered by acting that without slurring 
is broad and bold in its etfects—that kind of acting upon a special 
phase of which Mr. Boucicault very rightly insisted when he said 
that all gesture sbould come straight from the shoulder. We have 
had perhaps something too wad of the elbow style of comedy 
lately, and it is an agreeable relief to find the older method so 
well exhibited as it is in Rough and Ready. Mr. Billington 
demands special praise for the moderation alike of the pathos and 
more violent emotion which he expresses with an excellent free- 
dom of voice and gesture. Mr. Garden's very clever rendering of 
.a “character” part should also be mentioned ; but, indeed, it may 
be said that the play is well given throughout. 


REVIEWS. 


TORQUEMADA.* 
© Torquemada in contains passages to surpass which a 
nice search would have to be made among M. Victor Hugo’s 
former dramatic works. Torquemada’s first great speech is, in its 
own way, not inferior to the great speech of Triboulet, which, it is 
said, we may look forward to hearing delivered before long on the 
stage of the Francais. In one respect, that of construction, 
Torquemada is superior in at least one ame point to Le Ro 
# Amuse, the last act of which, fine and striking as it isin some ways, 
is inartistic in others, Wecannot call to mind whether, on the one 
occasion of the play’s production, this act was given as it is written; 
but it is difficult to conceive the effect of the dialogue between the 
heart-broken father and the os coming half out of the sack, 
hovering between life and death, as being anything but an anti- 
climax of a disagreeable kind. In Torquemada the end of the 
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play—compact, and arranged with the art of genius—strikes like 
‘a lightning-flash, and yet leaves to the imagination ‘the ghastly 
details of horror which in Ze Rot s' Amuse’ the ‘poet mercilessly 
thrusts upon his readers, This complete sense of artistic fitness, 
so far as dramatic intention goés, is not found throughout the 
work. For instance, the nificently written scene between 
Torquemada, St. Francois de Paule, and the hunter, who turns 
out to be the lately elected and villanous Pope, is, with regard to 
the dramatic movement of the play, an excrescence. A few words 
would tell, without delaying the action, how Torquemada found 
his hands free to do what they would with stake and faggot; but, 
on the other hand, as a detached scene, the encounter between 
Torquemada and St. Fraugois de Paule, topped by the horrible 
cynicism of the Pope’s speech, is splendid in dramatic contrast of 
character and in poetical insight and expression, The general scope 
and nature of the scene between St. Francois de Paule and Tor- 

uemada may be indicated by an extract necessarily too brief. 

‘or some time St. Francois has failed to understand Torquemada’s 
wild and perverted exaltation; but at last its meaning is forced 


upon him. Torquemada ends a speech with 
Ecoute. Dominique a mal compris la flamme. 
‘ Elle est sublime, & moins qu’elle ne soit infame. 


Dominique voulait punir, je veux sauver. 
Les biichers sont éteints, je viens les relever. 
Comprends-tu maintenant ? 

FRANCOIS DE PAULE. 

Oui. 
TORQUEMADA. 
Je veux sur la terre 
Allumer l’incendie énorme et salutaire. 
Pere, rien de meilleur jamais ne se réva. 
Et j’entends dans ma nuit Jésus qui me dit: Va! 
Va! le but t’absoudra pourva que tu latteignes ! 
Je vais! ; 
Frangois de Paule pose sur la grosse pierre qui est sur la 
tuble le pain, le plat de bois et la cruche deau. 
FRANCOIS DE PAULE, 
Voici de l’eau, du pain et des chataignes. 

Buvez & votre soif, mangez & votre faim. 
Et quant & vos projets, dont j’entrevois la fin, 
Avant que le premier de vos biichers flamboie, 
Je prierai Dieu pour vous, afin qu’il vous foudroie ; 
Car mieux vaudrait, pour vous et pour le genre humain, 
Votre mort, qu’un tel pas, fils, dans un tel chemin ! 


We have spoken of the needlessness, from one particular point 
of view, of this scene, the fine effect of which could be but faintly 
indicated by extracts much longer than that which we have given. 
From the same point of view, and from others also, grave excep- 
tion may be taken to the long stage direction in the third act as to 
the view through the opened curtains of the sufferings of the 
Inquisition’s victims. The passage shows more than enough that 
M. Victor Hugo is not free trom the curious, we might add the 
disgusting, brutality of thought and utterance which is common 
enough among lesser French writers, and which here more than 
once finds expression so offensive that we prefer not to justify 
our strictures by quotation. Shakspeare descended to the em- 
ployment of physical horrors on the stage in King Lear, and it 
may be in Titus Andronicus; but he could never have brought 
himself to write down such a passage as this—a passage which 
would have caused little wonder if it had been written by Eugéne 
Sue, but which is a little surprising as coming from M. Hugo. The 
poet might conceivably argue that a description of the full horror 
of the scene was needed to bring out fully the character of 
Torquemada as he views it, and as it is expressed in the speech 
which follows the hideous revelation which M. Hugo has described 
with infinite care; but the plea will not serve from any point of 
view, and the fact remains that M. Hugo has here falleninto a terrible 
vulgarity, which is the more odd because, as we have said, in the 
closing and capital scene of the pay he rightly stops short, and is, 
to put it briefly, tragic inst of being melodramatic, in the 
worst sense of a misused word. Torquemada’s sincere rejoicings 
over the physical sufferings of his victims, which he regards as 
the means of their exemption from more horrible and enduring 
sufferings, would really lose not an atom of their force if 
the vile picture were less horribly insisted on. We need say 
nothing of the almost ludicrous impossibility for stage purposes of 
such a stage direction as the one referred to, for it is possible 
that M. Hugo wrote his drama deliberately for readers rather 
than for spectators. In that case, however, why write such a 
direction? why adopt a method at once elaborate and otiose of 
conveying what might have been more effectively and far less 
offensively conveyed in the body of the text? Such a poet and 
dramatist as M. Vietor Hugo should certainly be above the devica 
of hammering horrors into his readers’ attention in so crude and 
unseemly a fashion, This most unhappy passage is, however, 
among the few real blots upon a work which in the main is fully 
worthy of its author's genius. 


Torquemada’s character as conceived by M. Hugo shows itself, 
as we have pointed out, in the dialogue with St. Francois 


Paule, but it is revealed with dramatic fitness, in more detail, in 
the first speech which he makes, a soliloquy, in the course of 
which he is gradually more and more carried away by his exalted 
belief in his discovery of the way to save the human race from 


perdition. 
‘Un vent triste, & travers des trouées, 
Tord les flammes sans ¢esse aux flammes renouées, 


L’ardente lave enflée emplit les porches sourds, 
Et le ciel dit: Jamais! Et Venfer dit : Toujours! 
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Et tout ce qui sur terre a, vice ou paresse, 
Mal usé du temps, fait un in pas dans l’ivresse, 
Erré, failli, péché, quiconque chancela, 

Ne fut-ce qu’un instant, une minute, est la! 


He goes on to find a proof of his terrible creed in the flame and 
—_— volcanoes, in which he discerns the struggling forms of 


Hélas! pas de sortie et de fuite. Rentrez. 
Rentrez dans vos cachots de braise pénétrés. 
Redevenez les flots du noir chaos de flamme. 
Au-dessus de vous rit Satan, l'immense infame! 
Presently comes the discovery of the remedy :— 
L’enfer d’une heure annule un bicher éternel, 
Le péché briile avec le vil haillon charnel, 
Et lame sort, splendide et pure, de la flamme, 
Car l’eau lave le corps, mais le feu lave l’ame, 


It will be seen from this, and from what has been said befure, that 
Torquemada remains a gloomy enough figure, as he could not but 
remain, in spite of the motive which M. Hugo has given to his 
appalling deeds. The character of Ferdinand is yet more repellent, 
inasmuch as it falls little, if anything, short in cynical wickedness 
of that assigned to Pope Alexander VI. in the second act. 
Gucho, the dwarf jester, is another creature of gloom and wicked- 
ness, and the change in the disposition of the Marquis de Fuentel, 
when he finds that his grandson is alive, is too sudden to be 
credible or effective. Not the less in each case, given the 
character, are the language and action invented by the poet 
telling, and to the purpose; and he has found a capital contrast 
to,the predominating horror of the drama in the exquisite love 
scenes between Don Sanche and Doiia Rose d’Orthez. It is they 
who, in the prologue, save Torquemada from being buried alive. 
Before this point is reached we have had a scene full of dramatic 
irony and force between King Ferdinand and the Marquis, and 
between the Prior of the Catalonian monastery in which Don 
Sanche and Dojia Rose are concealed and King Ferdinand. They 
are followed by one between the Prior and the Marquis, who up to 
this has seemed not much below the King in utter indifference to 
morality, but who, as we have said, shakes off the chains of guilt 
with amazing celerity on learning from the Prior that Don Sanche 
is in fact his grandson, though he may not be acknowledged. He 


Oui, je le devinais. 
C’est mon enfant! le fils de mon fils! Oh! je n’ose 
Y croire encor. Je sens s’éveiller quelque chose 
Que je ne savais pas avoir en moi, le coeur. 
Coup de foudre béni! choc subit et vainqueur! 
Moi qui haissais, j’aime. O mon fils! je m’enivre 
D’étre pere. A présent, c’est la peine de vivre. 
O délivrance! J’ai rompu mon dur lien. 
Je vivais pour le mal, je vivrai pour le bien. 


Then comes one of the charming scenes mentioned between Don 
Sanche and Doiia Rose, a scene charged with playful tenderness 
and grace, and then asa contrast the dark soliloquy of Torquemada, 
towards the end of which he is silently surrounded by a circle of 
monks commanded by the Bishop of Urgel. The Bishop questions 
him as to his monstrous creed, reveals to him that he has full 
powers from the yee we and, finally, finding him obdurate and deaf 
to every appeal, orders him, step by step, into the living tomb 
which is kept constantly in iness, At the end the voices of 
the monks, singing in Latin as they move slowly off, mingle with 
the cries for mercy and help from the inside of the tomb. Don 
Sanche and Dojiia Rose reappear, and their charming prattle is 
interrupted by Torquemada’s voice again appealing for help. The 
stone which shuts the tomb is too heavy; but Don NSanche, 
snatching an iron cross from the wall, uses it as a lever, and moves 
the stone away. The prologue ends with Torquemada’s exclaim- 
ing, ** Vous me sauvez. Je jure, enfants, de vous le rendre.” In 
the first act the attention is constantly directed to the question 
whether Ferdinand, who has cast an eye of approval on Doha 
Rose, will get rid of Don Sanche, at whose marriage with Doia 
Rose he has come to preside, by death or by shutting him up in a 
monastery. He has — for both catastrophes ; being skil- 
fully “played” by the Marquis de Fuentel, he decides for the 
monastery, and at the last moment stops the marriage with well- 
feigned horror at the sacrilege of marrying a monk and a nun, as 
he calls Don Sanche and Dofia Rose. The second act is taken up 
with the scene, of which we have given some description, between 
Torquemada, St. Francois de Paule, and the Pope, who, in the 
garb of a hunter, delivers a speech of which the following are not 
the most outspoken lines :— 

Avant tout, étre heureux. Je prends & mon service 

Ce qu’on appelle crime et ce qu'on nomme vice. 

L’inceste, préjugé. Le meurtre, expédient. 

J’honore le scrupule en le congédiant. 
From such a man Torquemada easily obtains permission to do 
what he will in the way of burning bodies to save souls, and in 
the third act we find him entering, and by the mere force and 
terror of his presence overawing Ferdinand and Isabella, and 
undoing in a moment all that the wise and careful counsels of the 
Marquis de Fuentel and the admirably composed petition of the 
Jews seemed on the point of accomplishing. The Marquis has, 
‘however, gained one point in obtaining by a stratagem means to 
set free Don Sanche and Doiia Rose. In the last act we find 
them liberated by him, and suddenly placed face to face with 
cs yma “whom they know only as the crazy monk they 
saved from living burial, and who has been let into the Marquis’s 
plot by Gucho, the jester. The charming boy and girl—for they 


are little more—are in a sense free, free of the monastery walls ; 
but they know not whither to turn, and the Marquis told 
them to wait until he comes back with some safe plan for further 


escape, 
DON SANCHE, regardant la nuit au-dessus de sa téte. 
Oh! de cette hauteur étoilée et supréme, 
Est-ce qu’il ne va pas descendre un immortel 
Qui vienne te couvrir de son ombre? Le ciel, 
N’a-t-il plus d’ange, et l’ange, helas, n’a-t-il plus d’aile ? 
DONA ROSE. 
Nous avons un ami, ce pauvre homme fidéle. 
DON SANCHE. 
Hélas! il est lui-méme effrayé. Le danger 


Est partout. 
Parait Torquemada, Il est dans Vobscurité des arbres. Ila 
entendu ces derniéres paroles. Il écoute et regarde. . . . . 


a Sanche prend la main de dona Rose, et léve les yeur au 
ciel, 
Oh! qui donc viendra te protéger ? 


TORQUEMADA. 
Moi. 


Then comes an explanation in which they recount naturally enough 
how they saved him in the prologue, and how, when the stone proved 
too heavy, Don Sanche took down the cross to use as a lever, at 
which Torquemada cries aside, “O ciel! ils sont damnés!” He 
makes assurance doubly sure as to its having been beyond a doubt 
that it was a cross, and then says to himself, “ Une croix !—C’est 
égal. Sauvons-les!” and to them, as he goes out, “ Soyez tran- 
quilles! Oui, je vous sauverai!” Then comes after one of the 
love-passages already referred to, with the terrible ending which we 
have hinted at:— 
DON SANCHE, 

Etre I’époux ! saisir Pange éperdu qui fuit ! 

‘Te voir & chaque instant, te parler'jour et nuit, 

Tous les mots du bonheur, t’entendre me les dire 

Tremblante, et les venir baiser sur ton sourire ! 

Avvir le paradis pour joug et pour devoir! 

Et, qui sait ? bientét, Rose, oh! ne rougis pas! voir 

Entre ses petits doigts adorés un doux étre 

Presser ton sein charmant, moi l’amant, lui le maitre! 

L’entendre bégayer de ses lévres de miel : 

Mire! 

DONA ROSE, avec adoration. 
Tl te dira: Pere, 6 mon bien-aimé! 


Pendant leur extase, au fond, en arricre et au-dessous de la 
coupure de Vescalier, apparait le haut d’une banniére noire: 
La banniére monte lent t. On la voit tout entiére. Au 
centre il y a une téte de mort et deux os en croix, blancs sur le 
Sond noir. Cela grandit et approche. Don Sanche et dona 
Rose se retournent pétrifiés. 

La banniére continue de monter. On voit apparattre la cagoule 
du porte-bunniére et a droite et @ gauche les cagoules de deux 
Jiles de pénitents blancs et noirs. 


DON SANCHE,. 


Ciel! 

So ends a work, to the varying qualities of which it is not easy 
to do justice within necessarily brief limits ; but which, whatever 
faults it has, is a striking testimony to the endurance of M. Victor 
Hugo's powers of invention, imagination, and expression. 


THE NATIONAL BUDGET.* 


oe is scarcely a volume of this series, we should suppose, 
. which, if it be honestly read for purposes of instruction by the 

rsons for whom it is intended, will give a greater amount of novel 
information, or of information co-ordinated in such a way as to be 
practically novel, than this. Mr. Wilson neither magnifies his office 
unduly nor unduly depreciates his readers when he says that “ to 
most people the finances of the country are as a sealed book. They 
have no idea of a definite kind how the money is spent, and beyond 
their individual experience, almost as little how it is raised.” It 
is of course impossible that the mere farthing candle of a hand- 
book containing some half-score of sheets can last out for the time 
necessary to explore the dark corners of so huge and intricate a 
labyrinth as the national finances, As to the details of expenditure 
in particular, Mr. Wilson, whether intentionally or not, troubles 
himself very little. But he has really given in his hundred and sixty 
pages a fair sketch of the history of the subject, and a still better 
sketch of its present condition. Partisanship of the actual party 
kind there is none in the book, though Mr. Wilson is perhaps 
given to look at things too much from the point of view of an 
economist quand méme. He evidently feels towards wars like the 
typical Chancellor of the Exchequer. “This mad war” breaks 
from him with a kind of groan when he comes to the struggle as 
to the Spanish Succession. “This great 
was one of the costliest servants England ever had.” The early 
wars of George III., and even the later ones of George II., are 
dealt with in the same way; while Mr. Wilson’s feelings are evi- 
dently too much for him in his character of impartial historian 
— as we have said, he really is to a very praiseworthy 

egree) to express them exactly when he comes to the Revo- 
lutionary struggle. These things are hardly matter of argu- 
ment. It would be as incredible to Mr. Wilson that some people 
should think “Jack of Marlborough, who beat the Frenchmen 
thorough and thorough,” with all his rascalities, a very good invest- 
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ment fora nation to enrich and inspirit its memory with, even at 
the cost of a good many millions sterling, as it doubtless is to these 

ple that Mr. Wilson should think differently. Again, it would 

no use attempting to get Mr. Wilson to assess a fair pretium 
affectionis for the battle of Trafalgar. If we tried our hands at 
the valuation he would probably consider us lunatics, and we 
certainly shall not do so. But there is another side of this matter 
in which a common denominator is possible, and of which Mr. 
Wilson himself seems to be dimly and fitfully aware. He admits 
that these burdens were to a considerable extent “ mortgages on 
new estates acquired by the nation”; we should rather put it that 
they were the price paid for those estates, and for the law charges 
and maintenance of the older ones, Now Mr. Wilson is so terri- 
bly unhappy about the expense of our wars that he has subjoined 
an appendix giving details of the whole cost of the said wars 
since the revolution of 1688. It comes to a little over twelve 
hundred and fifty millions. “ Instead of wealth for the people,” says 
he, winding up his book with a sentence of lamentation, and mourn- 
ing, and woe, “ these figures mean poverty.” Now let us look at the 
other side. We cannot say what the annual rent, earnings, and profits 
of the Empire are. But the earnings last vear are roughly esti- 
mated at eleven hundred millions for the United Kingdom. This, 
however, it will be said, is a mere random guess. Let us be more 
modest. A penny of the Income-tax, as every one knows, means 
nowadays, in round numbers, two millions of money. That is to 
say, the acknowledged taxable income of Great Britain, without 
India and the colonies, and without the vast sum exempt from 
taxation in the wages of the working-classes, is estimated, certainly 
not with rigid exactness, at, in round numbers, five hundred 
millions a year. It follows that, on Mr. Wilson's own showing, 
the expense of building up and maintaining this great estate 
amounts during two hundred years to two and ahalf years’ 
purchase of the present value, with India and the colonies thrown 
inasa bonus. If that isa bad commercial transaction, we must 
confess our inability to imagine what is a good one. 

Mr. Wilson's historical sketch is avowedly, and indeed neces- 
sarily, brief. It is, in fact, for the time before the Revolution, so 
cursory, that it is neither needful nor useful to criticize it, except 
to say it would have been almost better to enter into no details at 
all. For Mr. Wilson evidently (and from his special point of view 
there is some excuse for him) financial history begins with the 
regular establishment of the National Debt, and of some approach 
to the modern system of raising loans, imposing taxes, and regu- 
lating expenditure. We cannot agree with Mr. Wilson when he 
says that the South Sea Company was “from first to last a 
swindle.” No doubt it never did business in the South Seas, but 
it does not follow from this that it was originally a swindle. In- 
deed, authorities of no small competence have held that the famous 
scheme, as far as the Government bargain was concerned, was 
neither financially unsound nor unfair to any one concerned. The 
credit of the Company happened to be better than that of the 
Government ; the latter happened to be very anxious to reduce 
and systematize its unwieldy and absurdly overcostly debt, 
and the public happened to have great sums of money which it 
_ was only too anxious to invest. These were just the circum- 
stances for a great scheme of conversion; and it has never yet 
been shown that the South Sea scheme of conversion (in which 
for the delusive name of South Sea the modern reader will do 
well to substitute that of Messrs. Rothschild or any other he 
likes) was a bad one. The fraudulent conduct of certain indi- 
vidual ms concerned, and the frenzy of speculation which 
followed, blew, as well as burst, the bubble. Mr. Wilson speaks 
less doubtful wisdom on the mistake, which set in pretty early in 
the eighteenth century, of preferring to issue loans at a nominally 
low rate of interest, but at a huge discount, instead of at a higher 
rate at or near par. The difference in the long run is, of course, 
great, though it may be doubtful whether the “ questionable ad- 
vantage” which he allows to the old plan—that of making money- 
raising easier—is not almost a sufficient excuse. It may also be 
suggested that, as the Government had extinguished all the old 
high-paying stocks, the holders of the others would probably have 
resented the renewal of them. Now thestockholder was a person 
to be consulted. Mr. Wilson's third chapter, which is much 
longer than its predecessors, is entirely occupied with an account 
of the financial doings of the reign of George III., including the 
Revolutionary wars ; and this is a really good sketch of an intricate 
but very interesting matter. Mr. Wilson is unquestionably right 
in his demonstration of the wasteful folly of the early Sinking 
Fund projects, though he might have used less contemptuous lan- 
guage about those who advocated them. For they did, after all, 
reduce debt, although in a wonderfully costly manner. The next 
chapter brings the history down to the present day, and again the 
sketch is very careful and good. It is directed chiefly to bringing 
out the rises and falls of Mr. Wilson’s two subjects of horror, the 
debt charges and the cost of the army and navy ; but the general his- 
tory of the revenue is very well indicated. The history of the matteris 
thus despatched in about three-fifths of the book. An account of the 
present sources of revenue follows, then one of expenditure, and 
then one of local taxation and expenditure, as to which Mr, Wilson 
is a pessimist. He thinks that we are spending a great deal too 
mt locally ; relieving our local authorities of responsibility a 
great deal too much; and generally going to the dogs, though, 
perhaps, not quite so fast as other people. ‘The chief fault that 
we have to find with these later chapters is that Mr. Wilson has 
not attempted (it is true that it is not a very easy task) to dis- 
tinguish Lepwead what may be called the net and the gross 


expenditure—that is to say, the expenditure which is merely and 
purely clerical, administrative, and the like, and that which has a 
more positive return, He admits more than once, if we do not 
mistake him, that the enormous apparent increase of the national 
expenditure is chargeable very mainly on the former head. We 
have known a lover of paradox who maintained that the greatest 
corruption of old days was not more expensive to the country than 
the present elaborate system—in which individual corruption is all 
but impossible, in which individual extravagance is almost im- 
possible likewise, but in which an army of little locusts is 
employed to keep off the few big ones, and in which, as no one has a 
temptation to extravagance, so no one has an inducement to 
economy. 

With Mr. Wilson's general views on taxation we have only one- 
serious fault to find, and that is his persistent adoption of the 
mischievous fallacy which asserts that property in this country, 
and especially landed property, does not its fair share of 
taxation. The history of the Land-tax nearly makes him weep, 
and though a feeble glow of satisfaction seems to come over him 
when he mentions that of local and Imperial taxation together 
more than thirty per cent. is contributed by land, he remembers 
that land Sedtolion houses, and once more refuses to be 
comforted. Now, in the first place, we cannot for the life 
of us see that the rich ought to be taxed for the benefit 
of the poor, any more than that the poor ought to be taxed for 
the benefit of the rich. Proportional difference there ought to be, 
and there is, but more than proportional difference there ought not 
to be. In the second place, so far from the poor being taxed for the 
benefit of the rich, we should say that the real fault of English 
economics is that the poor are pampered by not being taxed at all. 
Except in the single and purely “ facultative” article of stron 
drink (to which may be added tobacco and a few other suc 
things), the whole burden of the expense of the government of 
England, of its inherited glories, of its national tradition, falls 
on the upper and middle classes, Local taxation falls, no doubt, 
pretty heavily on the lower middle classes; but with this excep- 
tion it is the upper strata, even of the middle class, that taxation 
affects. The artisan with a couple of guineas a week; the 
labourer with his cottage and his wages, whatever they are; 
the servant—domestic or miscellaneous—with his board, lodging, 
and pocket-money, pay, except indirectly, and in virtue of the 
strong liquor they consume, and of a very few insignificant 
items like tea and tobacco, also facultative, not one farthing 
to the Government ; whereas in France or America—the Para- 
dises of democracy—almost everything such persons ate, wore, 
or drank would represent a heavy proportional tax, direct or 
indirect. It woul be perfectly possible for a non-smoking 
abstainer to live and die in England without paying the 
Government a halfpenny, and for a moderate beer-drinker, tea- 
drinker, and smoker to get off with the payment of less than 
two pounds a year. Now, as the whole taxation of the 
kingdom, including women, children, abstainers, and non-smokers, 
is over two pounds a head, it must be allowed that Mr. Wilson’s 
client who indulges in those luxuries does not get off badly. It 
is for want of a little sensible and straightforward consideration of 
this sort that the nonsense we hear periodically talked when grants 
to princes and princesses recur is indulged in and allowed, So lon 
as Poll-taxes, Hearth-taxes, and so on, existed, no doubt taxation fe 
hardly and unequally on the poor. It still fell hardly and unequally 
when a great part of the revenue was raised from the commoner and 
more necessary articles of food. It does not nowadays bear heavily 
or unequally at all except on the rich, and still more on the 
moderately affluent. It is rather amusing to think of the perfectly 
silent way in which these latter, for the most part, take their 
burden, while the working-man (or, to do him justice, certain of 
his unwise spokesmen and partisans for him) plays the mouche dw 
coche in a new fashion, and attributes to himself the support of an 
expenditure to which he contributes nothing necessarily, and, 
unless he is a very luxurious working-man, little or nothing at all, 
In so far as Mr. Wilson's book is saturated with this result of the 
modern sycophancy of democracy, it is faulty. But otherwise, it 
is re creditable to the author, and likely to be useful to the 
reader. 


UNEXPLORED BALUCHISTAN.* 


R, ERNEST FLOYER had been employed for some years 

on the staff of the Indo-European Telegraph when it 
occurred to him that he might spend a hardly-won leave of 
absence in exploration. Other men would have caught the first 
steamer to Bussorah or Aden, and have exchanged the heat of the 
Persian Gulf or the Mekran Hills for the severity of an English 
summer. But the author had an irresistible yearning for travel 
and adventure, and during his service had become familiar with 
at least three Oriental tongues. He knows Arabic, Persian, and 
Irdu, and he has acquired a fair notion of comparative philology. 
Then he seems to have the knack of turning his hand to any- 
thing. He appears as surveyor, linguist, sportsman, naturalist, 
geographer, and physician by turns. Nowhere in his narrative 
does any one of these characters exclude the others, or unduly 
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monopolize time and space. The result is that he has produced a 
work abounding in personal experience but not disfigured by 

tism and self-assertion, about a country which, if it has been 
visited in parts by Sir F. Goldsmid, Dr. Bellew, and Colonel St. 
John, is yet sufficiently unknown to Englishmen to merit the title 
of “unexplored.” Mr. Floyer did not confine his travels to 
Baluchistan. He started from his station of Jask, on the Gulf 
of Oman, and went to Bampur vid Bint. He then returned to 
the coast, slightly varying his line of march, and next started for 
the island of Kishm and Bushire, or, more properly, Abu Shahr. 
From this place he returned to Jask again, and made for 
Anguhran, in the Bashkurd or Bashakard country. He crossed 
the hill ranges into Persian territory, and reached Ispahan 
wid Kirman and Yezd. Avoiding Teheran, he proceeded to 
Doulatabad and Kirmansbahan, in the wild country of the Kurds, 
and so eventually to Baghdad, Bussorah, and seilles. The 
ground traversed was very extensive; the life in camp, serai, 
mountain pass, or oasis replete with incidents, and occasionally 
not unattended with danger. The mere physical labour shows 
Mr. Floyer to be possessed of great powers of endurance and of an 
elastic and accommodating temper that rarely, if ever, failed. Sir 
F. Goldsmid, in a short preface in which he has introduced the 
author to the reading world, remarks that, had his own suggestion 
of utilizing telegraph clerks as official explorers been acceded to 
by Government, Mr. Floyer would no doubt have been one of the 
first to be selected for that duty. The discoveries of a gentleman 
who went at his own expense and for his own pleasure may have 
even greater weight than those of an accredited official. These 
pages, moreover, are as praiseworthy for what they omit as for 
what they contain. Many of the scenes are comparatively new 
and untrodden, and there is nothing wearisome in his descrip- 
tions of the towns and provinces better known and belonging to 
the Shah of Persia. 

In such remote countries, far away from English doctors, wander- 
ing borwalas, and the stores of Parsee merchants who go anywhere 
under the British flag, a great deal of the traveller's comfort must 
depend on his native servants. And here Mr, Floyer was fortunate 
in attracting men who served him devotedly, and whom he treated 
with much kindness and judgment. He had a Portuguese cook 
from Goa, one of a race capable of dressing a meal in the desert 
out of small materials; an Arabic mud/ah, who imparted a savour 
of sanctity to the party; a sturdy honest boy, named Ghulam 
Shah, as a table servant; and sundry Baluchis and camel- 
drivers, who were remarkable for honesty, hard work, frankness 
and joviality, and enormous appetites. These followers were 
never oppressed by that respect and awe which often ties the 
tongues and cramps the action of the best of Indian “ bearers ” and 
Jemadars. They broke out into poetry, song, and jest. They 
were more than a match in repartee for Persians who attempted 
to swagger and bully ; and they had yet a deep admiration for the 
character of their employer, only lessened by the fact that he kept 
a dog, an animal najis-al-ain, or “ impure by nature” in the eyes 
of the Mahommedans, but quite proof against a hasty assertion 
that the Sahib ever ate swine’s flesh. It must not be denied that 
the climate and its accompaniments were such as to make large 
demands on endurance and equanimity of temper. Rarely did the 
party suffer from heat. But at many places they were sorely 
tried by snowstorms and biting winds. ‘they shivered at eleva- 
tions of five thousand and six thousand feet. They lay down 
drenched and rose up half-starved. They crouched under rocks, 
or were maddened by the filth and vermin of rest-houses and serais. 
A tent and the baggage were carried on camels, and these animals, 


though admirably titted for the sands and burning blasts of the 
desert, floundered in the clayey bottoms of rivers, and were only 
rsuaded to ford torrents by the most unremitting exertions of their | 

ivers. Now and then the camels fell sick and had to be physicked | 
on a sheep boiled to rags, or they became must—that is to say, | 
excited, and stampeded at night or bit savagely at their owner's 
hands. There is also a difliculty about their food, as one particular 
shrub is a deadly poison except to donkeys. It is the oleander, 
and is known locally as the jur or gish tree. <A single leaf, we 
are warned, getting into their fodder by accident, is certain death, 
though, as a rule, camels, goats, and sheep avoid it as pasture. 
Occasionally the attendants, in spite of good humour and good 
management, gave trouble. Their estimates of distances were 
vague and elastic; they insisted on encamping in a desert when a 
little more exertion would convey them to a stream and verdure or 
to a well-supplied bazaar ; and all the party incurred some danger 
of infection trom small-pox ; but we do not make out that any 
one suffered except from fever and dysentery. Mr. Floyer, like 
other Engiish travellers in the Kast, was supposed to possess 
extraordi medical skill, and was asked to prescribe for 
ophtbalmia, blindness, and every conceivable malady. 

Much of the country was sterile and uninviting, but the author 
dwells with delight on the extraordinary tints of the rocks, 
grey, pink, slate, and green; on the crystal clearness of some of 
the torrents; and on the sudden changes from shale, boulders, 
‘and blue clay to fields of wheat and clover and gardens of pome- 
granates and palms. The writer evidently has the happy faculty 
of forgetting the toils of office and the restraints of civilization 
without becoming a katkhuda or a mullah ; and though we do not 
detect the sanguinary instincts of a sportsman, or a tierce craving 
for ascendency over wild tribes, we were much struck by one passage 
where he speculates whether he could not buy some sixty miles of 
a lovely valley, repair the fort, maintain a small army, lay in a 


store of books, and preserve the mountain range for shooting, while 


the revenue might be collected from a plain “green with waving 
, brown with ploughed land, or yellow with the stubble of 

t year.” This delectable oasis was at Manujan, in Western 
Baluchistan, and belonged to a native chief, Chiragh Khan, who 
is described as “a clever drunken scoundrel.” Mr. Floyer is not 
the first explorer who has thought for a few moments whether a 
patrimony in the desert with beneficent and absolute power might 
not be preferable to the railway and the march of mind. 

Many of the incidental notices of places and the revelations of 
character are excellent. Blood feuds are extremely inconvenient 
from the simple fact that they seem never to end. One murder 
begets and justifies another. One follower named Durgosh, or 
Pearl-Ear, in many respects a delightful companion and full of 
innocent jest and humour, deliberately explained to Mr. Floyer 
how he himself and a companion quite recently had tracked a man 
against whom they had registered a vow, for five days, before they 
came on their victim and shot him while asleep. The Pearl-Ear 
was kind enough to go through the whole affair in detail, showing 
how he crept up to the spot, stealthily pointed his gun and fired, 
and then, transforming himself into the victim, rose, staggered, 
and fell down with a groan. The island of Kishm, we may remind 
readers, lies at the entrance of the Persian Gulf, and has been 
occupied by us for a telegraph station, and there is a long- 
standing dispute between the Shah of Persia and the Imam of 
Muscat as to its ownership. Mr. Floyer tells us little or nothing 
about Kishm, but describes the smaller island of Henjam close 
by. It is now barren in all its length of five miles by three broad, 
and yet yielded some hundred specimens of shrubs and flowers. 
But this wretched island had once a history and a civilization. 
Thousands of stone huts lie there in ruins. Tanks remain plastered 
inside with an imperishable cement. Patches of soil in the hollows 
were once under cultivation, and at one end of the island are the 
remains of a town which boasted of two mosques. Tradition 
maintains that this was formerly a flourishing Persian colony, till it 
was destroyed by some Arab plunderers. Besides the ruins, there 
are some wonderful salt caves and petrified date trees, but a visit 
here may entail living on ducks and fowls brought from Kishm, 
with the thermometer at 98° at night, and in anu atmosphere 
poisoned by rotting seaweed. In bright contrast to the above we 
turn to freshwater tanks, on the island of Bahrein, in which the 
native population bathe by moonlight—men, wowen, and children. 
Mr. Floyer very properly doubts the stories about pearl-fishers 
at Bahrein remaining very long under water. He never saw one 
who could stay below more than a minute. At Aripo in 
Ceylon, we may remind him, where the diving is much better 
managed, it has been calculated that the very best divers can remain 
about eighty-seven seconds under water. ‘lwo or three minutes is 
out of the question. As there is something of every kind in this 
book, it may be well to mention that our geographical knowledge 
has been amended and amplified by Mr. Floyer’s observations. 
The latitude and longitude of some towns have been accurately 
found, and there is some interesting speculation as to the drainage 
and watershed of certain streams in Baluchistan which the 
Geographical Society will discuss and note. 

The specimens of conversation in Persian and Baluchi enable 
any one with an ordinary knowledge of the former language to 
trace the connexion between the two. The Baluch dialect seems 
to differ mainly in pronunciation. Persian werds seem to be 
slurred over, mispronounced or shortened. At least, we have found 
no difficulty in thoroughly analysing a sentence in Baluchi by the 
aid of the standard Persian given in Appendix A. The specimens 
of the Kurd dialect are not always so simple, but it is quite 
possible that Kurd, as now spoken, may not differ very much from 


| that dialect which must have fallen on the ears of Xenophon’s 


soldiers as they entered the detiles of Kurdistan on their celebrated 
retreat. We note that the Mekranis, living chiefly by their 
camels and dates, have a separate name for the animal at each 
year of its age, as well as for dates at each period of their ripeness. 
At one place in Baluchistan a man asked for gunpowder not by 
the very common term barut, but as masalah, which means 
“spices,” very much to the surprise of the cook. We need hardly 
add that much of Mr. Floyer’s evident relish of his adventures is 
due to his powers as a linguist, and to his appreciation of the good 
as well as the bad points of the native character. He knew 
exactly how to enter into the humour of the Baluchi, and how 
to check the impertinence of the bragging Persian. The impres- 
sion left on the author's mind by Persian administration is not 
favourable. Robbers are still occasionally plastered up alive in 
pillars by the roadside ; the bastinado is applied to the soles of the 
feet with merciless rigour; and criminals are put in the stocks, 
while their heads are bent down to their knees. It was under the 
disappointment of not getting to an out-of-the-way town named 
Shuster that the author penned some bitter remarks in his diary 
about Persia ; as a barren country, with only willows, poplars, and 
mulberry-trees for vegetation ; habitations with domes of mud; 
and barley and brown bread for provender, But the just conclu- 
sion to be drawn from the author’s observations is that Persia is a 
hopeless and played-out country. There is nothing for capital to 
develop orrailroads tocarry. At Kirman good saddlesand bridles 
and slippers could be bought, but the manufacture of shawls and 
carpets was in the hands of miserable and half-starved children ; 
and coins were stamped at the Mint under a primitive and clumsy 
process. Once or twice wine was produced which resembled hock, 
and might justify the Meng of Hafiz or Sadi; and we are not 
surprised to hear that Yezd, hitherto known for its silk cultivation, 
is now producing 18,000 lbs, of opium a year. It may be that the 
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only prospect of increasing the Persian revenue is by the growth of 
the poppy. Ruins almost invariably form a large portion of any 
town. Hospitality was often shown by Aghas and Khans, and at 
Kirmanshahan, in Kurdistan—not to be confounded with Kirman 
—the Agha and his eldest son assigned comfortable quarters to Mr. 
Floyer, drove him about the country, introduced him to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief who was believed to have conquered Herat, and 
sent him on his journey to Baghdad. The only drawback to his 
stay was the incessant rain; a visitation which leaves no deep 
traces in that thirsty soil. Mistakes or blunders are not likely to 
occur in a work written after careful votes taken on the spot; but 
Mr. Floyer is not the first person who has fallen into the error of 
thinking that the ex-King of Oudh is now residing as a pensioner at 
Baghdad. That potentate is still at Garden Reach, Calcutta, 
amusing himself with Persian poetry and Chinese ducks. The 
ex-pensioner is well known as the grandson of a former King of 
Oudh, and he has resided at Baghdad for more than thirty years 
on a pension of 3,000/, a year for services rendered in the Persian 
war. But this is but one mistake in a book detailing a 
which, if equalled by some recent explorers in Seistan or Khorassan, 
have rarely been presented in less exaggerated language or in a 
more acceptable form. 


JEWS AS THEY ARE.* 


HIS little volume is a “ Zeitschrift” elicited by the recent 

“ persecution of the Jews in Russia,” and the last fifty pages 
of an appendix which occupies just half of it are accordingly 
devoted to a collection of documents, such as newspaper articles, 
letters, speeches, and sermons bearing on that subject. The book 
altogether indeed is of a very scrappy and miscellaneous kind, and 
can hardly be said to contain much of the detailed information 
about facts which the title would lead us to expect, and which, 
considering how little is generally known about the present con- 
dition and customs of the Jewish people, it would have been in- 
teresting to learn from one of themselves. There is throughout, 
and notably in the first and longest chapter, which bears the same 
title as the book itself, a good deal more of declamation than 
of solid fact; and even the two chapters expressly professing to 
supply this desideratum—the second, containing a survey of 
events marking Jewish progress during the last half-century, and 
the fourth, on the Jewish clergy, to which many readers will 
turn with the most curiosity—leave much to be desired. The 
author's leading aim, as has been already implied, is not directly 
literary or historical, but is rather to protest against “ the anti- 
Semitic agitation” in Germany and Russia, and to show hovw little 
“ Jews as they really are” deserve the ill treatment which they 
have experienced in past ages from Christian Governments, and 
still suffer in some countries from popular malevolence or fanati- 
cism. With his practical aim we are of course quite in sym- 
pathy ; but we cannot help thinking that a somewhat different 
method of treatment would have been more conducive to the end 


‘he has in view, as it would certainly have given to the book a 


greater interest for ordinary readers, and not least for those who 
are honestly desirous of learning on trustworthy authority more 
than can be gathered from the noisy platitudes of proselytizing 
patrons or prejudiced assailants of the feelings and habits of the 
remarkable people who have played, for good or evil, so prominent 
a part in the history of the world. It is no doubt true, as Mr. 
Salaman observes at starting, that the want of such knowledge 
has tended to spread abroad a considerable amount of misunder- 
standing, misconstruction, and misrepresentation with regard to 
their personal character and their religion and habits of life ; and 
we had “* on opening the volume that this knowledge would 
be supplied. It gives us, however, except in the chapter on the 
Jewish Clergy, very little information not readily accessible, if not 
actually familiar, before. Nor is the author's tone such as to 
inspire us with any very strong confidence in his accuracy and 
impartiality. He is justly indignant at the outrages to which 
his co-religionists have been subjected; but his indiscriminate 
and intemperate attacks on all Christians, past or present, 
whose estimate of Jews or of Judaism fails to coincide with 
his own, will not serve to conciliate their sympathy. And 
his statements are often too vague and sweeping to meet the 
difficulties of objectors; nor is it always clear how far he means 
to identify himself with the opinions of the writers he quotes so 
copiously, for a good deal of the book is made up, as Dr. 
Cumming’s books used to be, by a liberal use of the scissors. 
Thus we are told near the ‘beginning, on the authority of the late 
Isaac D’Israeli, that “the Jewish people are not a nation,’ and 
that “ after a few generations the Hebrews assimilate with the 
character and are actuated by the feelings of the nations of which 
they become a part” ; which at best is only very partially true. It 
is surely a fact, anda leading fact about them, which great writers 
of their own race like the late Lord Beaconsfield have dwelt on 
as their proud distinction, that they are “a separate and cosmo 

litan race,” having a tribal bond, tribal aspirations, and tri 

feelings of theirown. And it is just this fact which explains the 
otherwise inexplicable phenomenon that, with all their firm and 
persistent faith in their own religion—a faith evidently shared by 
the present writer—theirs has never, either in ancient or 
modern times, been, like Christianity or Mahometanism, a prosely- 
tizing creed. At particular epochs and under exceptional circum- 
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stances, as e.g. about the opening of the Christian era, many 
proselytes joined them, but, broadly speaking, it has never been their 
line to seek converts, for the simple reason that theirs was from 
the first avowedly and essentially a national and not a universal 
faith. And this inexpansive nature of their creed, this holding aloof 
in silent disdain from other religionists, neither denouncing nor 
seeking to convert them, has proved the secret both of their 
weakness and of their strength. Under the Roman Empire they 
were hated and despised, but were not feared, and therefore were 
usually let alone. But their peculiar hostility to the Christians 
led them, as Milman points out, to foster to the utmost of their 
power the heathen persecution of those whom they regarded as 
renegades and apostates ; and hence, when on the conversion of the 
Empire the Christians gained the upper hand, they were naturally 
tempted to make reprisals, 

It is partly, we suspect, from his failure to recognize this 
essential distinction between a national and an ecumenical religion, 
that Mr. Salaman has allowed his righteous indignation against 
the barbarous methods sometimes employed—e.g. by the Spanish 
Inquisition—to force Jews into eoateeaiby with the dominant 
faith to make him conspicuously unjust towards the honest, however 
indiscreet, zeal which Christians in every age have manifested for 
bringing their Jewish neighbours into what they believed to be the 
more excellent way. Such a passage as the following says more 
for his sincere devotion to his own ancestral creed, for which 
bobody will blame him, than for his fairvess of mind or dis- 
crimination :— 

With insensate arguments they urged that because Jews declined to 
become apostates, and thus abandon their glorious heritage, their divine 
religion, they must of necessity be “infidels”! Christians presumed to 
determine, with dogmatic certainty, that because Jews persistently refused 
to recognize in Jesus the ANOINTED ONE whom God had promised them, 
and to acknowledge and worship Jesus Christ as God the Father, Creator, 
Governor, and Preserver of the world, they must @ fortiori be without a 
God, a Redeemer, and Saviour! that because Jews would not consent to be: 
“converted” to Christianity, they must of a certainty be doomed irrevoca- 
bly to everlasting perdition in this world, and in the world to come! The 
Hebrews were wont to be insolently reviled by Christians as * misbelieving 
Jews,” whereas they were, are, and ever will be in fact believing Jews, i.e., 
Jews believing implicitly, and with unswerving constancy in their own 
immutable and more ancient religion. Christians in past ages, in their 
pride of temporal power, insultingly addressed God’s *‘ chosen people,’ His 
“ peculiar treasure,” then weak, unprotected, and powerless, as “ infidel 
dogs” ! “misbelieving dogs”! with the same contemptuous language and 
manner that Mohammedans in Arabia, Morocco, Tunis, and other Moslem 


| countries have since used—as it were in retribution—to the Christians. 


sometimes domiciled in those countries. Christian children were taught by 
their parents and guardians, even in comparatively modern times, to treat 
Jews with derision and contumely, as Mohammedan children have since 
been instructed to treat Christians, and as the ancient Christian Normans 
treated the conquered Christian Saxons ! 

Even as a comment on medieval propagandism this is very unfair. 
From the Christian point of view Jews were of course “ mis- 
believers,” or, in other words, aliens from the true faith, just as 
Christians themselves are by Mahometans necessarily looked upon 
as misbelievers. But what is to be said of the equity or sound 
judgment of a writer who, after all that has been written during 
the last half-century, especially by German writers, on the 
medieval Church, can offer the following as an adequate summary 
of its religious life :— 

Religion, however, in the modern acceptation of the term, did not then 
exist. ‘The Christian religion was then a counterfeit, a name, a superstition, 
a fanaticism, a priestly domination working adversely upon the untutored 
minds of the weak and timid; it was then an arrogant assumption 
of spiritual power, strengthened by ignorance, and supported by in- 
tolerance. 

Even for Louis IX., the saintly ideal of Protestant historians like 
Dr. Arnold, no less than of his own co-religionists, Mr. Salaman 
can find no better designation than “ the royal hypocrite, St. Louis 
of France.” And it is difficult to repress a smile at his an 
denunciation of the well meant, however foolish and ineffectual, 
efforts of modern zealots for their conversion, when he exhorts his 
brethren “not to suffer any further offensive interference with 
their religion,” and tells Christians they should “regard any 
attempt to disturb Jewish faith as sacrilegious,” because it was 
professed by “the Founder of their own religion.” If Jews 
deserve credit for maintaining inflexibly the exclusive divine 
claims of “their own immutable and more ancient religion,” 
Christians who believe no less firmly in the exclusive and uni- 
versal truth of theirs may surely be pardoned at least for desiri 

to communicate to outsiders what they regard as a great spiri 
blessing. . It may be irritating perhaps to be singled out as the 
object of a special propagandism by such agencies as “ the London 
Society for Promoting Christianity among the Jews”; but a similar 
machinery exists for the benefit of other religionists—e.g. [rish 
Roman Catholics, for whose “conversion” a Society has been ex- 
pressly organized; and in either case it is only reasonable to 
credit the propagandists with excellent motives, whatever may 
be thought of their modes of action or belief. Mr. Salaman 
is mistaken in speaking of the “animosity” that would be roused 
against the Jews if they were to institute a Society for the pro- 
motion of Judaism among Christians. Such an enterprise would 
probably excite some amusement from its obvious futility, and 
would certainly arouse considerable rise, because, for reasons 
already referred to, Judaism differs from all the other great religions 
of the world in lacking the motive and capacity for proselytism ; 
but it would offer neither matter nor excuse for animosity. 

But, after all, the standing quarrel between Jews and Christians 
was not even in the middle ages, and is still less in the present 
day, only or chiefly a religious one, nor can the blame, any more 
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than in other quarrels, be laid all on one side. Mr. Freeman speaks 
of “the romantic picture of the despised, humble Jew cringing 
‘before every Christian whom he met” as being “in every age of 
sue history simply a romantic picture,” and adds of the Jews 
in Europe generally that “ hated, feared, and loathed, but far too 
deeply feared to scorned or oppressed, they stalked defiantly 
among the people of the land, on whom they throve, safe from 
harm or insult, save now and then, when popular wrath burst all 
bounds.” One cause of this popular feeling was that the Jews of the 
early middle ages were noted as the great slavedealers—not so grave 
an indictment, it is fair to remember, in the moral code of that day 
as of our own. Another and still stronger reason was that—not 
altogether by their own fault or their own choice originally—they 
were also the great usurers. Mr. Salaman has devoted a separate 
chapter to this point, but, like the rest of the book, it contains too 
much of irrelevant recrimination and too little of solid fact. 
From the first the Church had taken a decided line against usury, 
or lending at interest, in any form, partly from the mistaken notion 
then prevalent that money is an unproductive thing, and con- 
sequently that when a loan has been repaid the whole obligation 
is cancelled, partly because the current rate of interest was 
enormously a oppressively high when Christian moralists first 
took up the question, but mainly no doubt on the ground that 
it was forbidden in the Old Testament. The Jews themselves 
however had no such scruples in dealing with “ the stranger,” 
and therefore naturally took to a lucrative occupation which 
was almost the only one left open to them; nor did Chris- 
tian rulers, who often found it convenient to borrow, care to 
interdict too strictly a sinful trade to those who were already 
beyond the pale of salvation. To Christians however all ex- 
ercise of it was absolutely prohibited by the laws both of 
Church and State at least up to the end of the eleventh 
century, and during that period the Jews were the only 
money-lenders ; from the twelfth century onwards, in spite of 
repeated conciliar decrees, Christians began to practise the busi- 
ness, first in Italy, afterwards in France and England, but 
the Jews still retained the pre-eminence in that line which 
their wealth and long experience had acquired for them, and 
the consequent odium which it entailed. Their unpopularity 
in the Kast of Europe at the present day is due in great measure 
to similar causes ; while in Germany their vast numbers, immense 
wealth, and great influence over the periodical press have con- 


tributed largely to foster the recent recrudescence of Judenhass. 


History will hardly allow us to dismiss with Mr. Salaman as a 
mere “ popular fallacy ” the notion that they have developed above 
other races a special aptitude for the acquisition of riches, nor are 
we sure that they would be anxious themselves to disclaim the soft 
impeachment. 
The chapter on the Jewish Clergy contains some curious in- 
formation, though less than we had hoped to find there, on a 
point of which the general public know next to nothing. We 
should have been content to assume, with fewer words about it, 
that many ministers of the Synagogue “ are well-bred gentlemen, 
as thoroughly au fait with the regulations of good society as 
the highest aristocrats in the land,” and should have liked to 
hear a little more about their training and appointment to 
their offices. They need not, it seems, be “ priests” or “ rabbis,” 
nor has there been room for the discharge of priestly functions 
since the destruction of the Temple. And, if we rightly under- 
stand the author, no formal rite of ordination at all has been 
observed since the end of the first century, though he does not 
explain by what methods of institution to office its place has been 
supplied. A Jewish minister may be either “preacher” or 
“reader,” or may combine both functions; and he is called upon, 
besides discharging his public duties in the synagogue, to visit 
the poor and sick of his congregation, and to bury the dead. The 
custom of English preaching in the synagogues is stated to be of 
very recent introduction, and is not now universal. There is 
another branch of the subject on which we could wish Mr. 
Salaman had given us fuller and more precise information. It is 
generally understood that there are two sects among the Jews, 
corresponding roughly to the distinction of Catholic and Protestant 
among Christians, if we take the former term to include taose who 
adhere to an authoritative revelation with a ministry and ordi- 
nances of divine appointment to expound and apply it; while the 
latter includes all who adopt a more elastic, or, it may be, 
rationalistic, view of these matters. In a previous chapter, the 
author had appeared to deny the existence of any religious diver- 
sities of importance among Jews beyond the distinction, sure to be 
found in every communion, between those who care for their 
faith, and those who are sceptical or indifferent. But he tells 
us expressly here of “the Reformed Synagogues” which began 
to be established in England about forty years ago in direct 
opposition to the ruling ecclesiastical authority, and his language 
implies that the separation continues, although time has helped 
to soften the bitterness of feeling it originally produced; but no 
details are supplied. We are inclined to suspect that the division 
_is really a more fundamental one than our author is willing to 
allow, and should at all events have been glad to have some more 
explicit information about it. The appendix, with the exception 
of a chapter already noticed on “ Jewish Conversion,” is a patch- 
work of very miscellaneous fragments, possesaing for the most 
no permanent interest. Few will be disposed to question the 
justice of Mr. Salaman’s censure of the “ foolish blunder and un- 
onable crime ” of those who strive to excite a rancorous feel- 
between Christians and Jews, and it may be hoped that there 


are not many in this country to deserve it. Butthe tone of queru- 
lous irritation which pervades the volume throughout is not the 
best calculated to promote the mutual amity between them which 
he desires, 


A BALLROOM REPENTANCE.* 


HE maxim that good workmanship does not always mean 

good art is as applicable to novel-writing as to painting; but 
the question whether an individual workman of undoubted ability 
is also an able artist is often difficult to answer, and frequently 
remains a matter of private opinion, Every one must admire the 
marvellous execution in a picture by Teniers of a man getting 
drunk. The swollen flesh of the face and hands of the toper, 
too evidently suggestive of the fact that this is by no means his 
first debauch ; the clever painting of the glass, half filled with 
ve wine, that he lovingly grasps in one hand; the light, 
shade, and colouring of the brown jug that he languidly holds 
with the other; and the rendering of less pleasing details in 
the picture, could scarcely be surpassed as regards their technical 
workmanship ; but critics are never likely to agree as to whether 
such a picture deserves to be called a good work of art. There is 
also this to be added, that while a good artist may occasionally 
treat of a disagreeable subject, there are grave reasons for question- 
ing the taste of a painter who always prefers disagreeable to 
agreeable subjects. ‘The same objections are applicable to the 
artist who lays more stress on the low accessories than on the leading 
characters of his work. One cannot feel predisposed towards the 
painter who has evidently bestowed more pains, labour, and thought 
on a bunch of onions than on the faces of his principal figures. On 
the same principle, when we find a novel filled with cleverly 
drawn, but vulgar and unpleasant, characters, we may admit the 
descriptive strength of the novelist while we question his powers 
as an artist; and when there is abundant evidence that a pen has 
dwelt lovingly on disagreeable details—the literary equivalents of 
the toper’s glass and the bunch of onions—we have fair reasons 
for entertaining serious doubts about the taste of the writer. We 
are very far from insinuating that the author of 4A Ballroom 
Repentance is a literary Mieris or Terburg. There could scarcely 
be a stronger contrast than that between the exquisite finish in 
the paintings of those artists and the want of it in her novels. 
Yet we readily admit that she draws her characters with great 
force, that her details are well worked out, that her scenes are life- 
like, and that she has considerable descriptive ability. If seldom 
congenial, her work is often amusing; and it must be owned 
that, where it offends good taste, it frequently provokes laughter 


$0. 

In the book before us there is a large number of characters, but 
the only good one is a prig. The scenes of the novel are laid 
chiefly in hotels and pensions frequented by the English at Clarens, 
Nice, Monte Carlo, and Rome. ‘The people described are 
exactly those whom one would carefully avoid when travelling, 
and they represent the most objectionable type of our countrymen 
abroad. The description of the “sharp, chirruping, altogether 
terrible” Mrs. Skelton and her daughters is a good specimen of the 
style of the book. Her children, she says, “are not handsome 
according to rule,” “ but they are the delight of artists, each in her 
different genre.” ‘My girls, you see, are so unsophisticated ! 
Pansy and Dian, until we came abroad, never mixed in any but the 
best circles of Cathedral society; and our giddy little Aurora, of 
course, was still in the schoolroom.” Pansy and Dian are “old 
young ladies,” and our giddy little Aurora is six-and-twenty. Of 
the latter her mother says, ‘If we were at our own place at home, 
the naughty child would be in the schoolroom still”; and adds, 
“but we manage, Di and I between us, to coax her sometimes to 
her lessons.” Aurora is sadly backward at her French verbs, “and 
her arithmetic still falls short of the mark.” Aurora herself is 
described as ‘“ peony-cheeked, laughing, indiscreet: the hoyden, 
the irrepressible, gushing, spoilt child of the family.” Her sister 
Diana, who ‘is tall, acidulated, intellectual,” “greenish” in com- 
plexion, and “seldom without a Cambridge text-book in her 
hands,” says that ‘The cottage maid of Wordsworth, who had a 
rustic woodland air, is thought to be well embodied in our little 
wild Aurora.” Pansy “ is florid, stout, short, and in her thirtieth 
year. Pansy dresses in chintz, with flame-coloured ‘ housewife’ pina- 
fores, wears her hair in a tangle above a pair of beetling brows, knits 
socks for the poor, even between the courses of a table-d’héte 
dinner, and is ofttimes put warmly forward,” “in the neighbour- 
hood of curates, as a Home Treasure.” We are introduced to the 
mother as “a very libel on old age,” with her daughters “ around 
her, in sallow greens, brickdust crimsons, and dull golds.” More 
objectionable than even the daughters, “despite the exceeding 
vulgarity that comes to” them “by education and inheritance,” is 
the son, Mr. Thomas Skelton, known familiarly in his family 
circle as T.S. This gentleman’s estimate of his mother and sisters 
was not ahigh one. ‘'o the childish Aurora he makes the follow- 
ing confidential communications, “No one at the present age of 
the world cares a fig about a girl’s doings, so long as she hand- 
some is.” (He had been quoting the proverb “handsome is that 
handsome does.”) “And the three Miss Skeltons are not hand- 
some. In the second place there is the mamma.” “ Men, you see, 
have a trick of looking at a girl’s mater, and thinking what the 
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girl, herself, is likely to become. And men” “ abhor electroplate.” 
And then, after bemoaning the rapid approach of his “own final 
smash,” he coolly observes, “If my sisters had found husbands in 
their youth and—well, if anything had happened to the mamma, 
and she had only cut up decently, I might have gone to the dogs 
at a less rapid pace than I am doing now.” An acquaintance then 
accidentally appears upon the scene, who happens to mention that 
he is fond of good music, when the pleasant T. S. replies, “ That 
is just my case.” “ Don't care a curse for amateurs and pianoforte 
players. Give me your operatic tip-toppers—Patti and Trebelli, 
or nothing. Them’s my maxims.” , 
It is time that we made some mention of the heroine. This 
oung lady is not vulgar, but she is a prodigious flirt, who likes to 
eep half a dozen men dangling at her heels while she considers 
herself heartbroken on account of a hopeless attachment. In two 
instances she engages herself to be married, and allows the settle- 
ments to be drawn up and the days of the wedding fixed, and then 
she jilts her fiangés at the last moment. She is thoroughly heart- 
less and selfish, and poses as an intellectual, musical, and freethink- 
ing “blue.” Her mother isa woman of much the same stamp, 
but in addition to the qualifications of the daughter she possesses 
those of deception, artifice, and fraud. A more unpleasant 
character, under a cloak of excessive refinement, it would be diffi- 
cult to imagine. The hero is rather better than his lady love, and 
he is understood to have acted in a certain case with a noble spirit 
of self-sacrifice; but he selects as his bosom friends a most un- 
savoury couple, with whom he wanders about Europe and 
frequents the gambling-tables at Monte Carlo. He allows himself 
to be befooled by an odious woman, with whom no gentleman 
with a grain of sense in his head would associate, and he is any- 
thing but the sort of man to whom we should care to see a 
young lady, in whom we took an interest, married. 

Mrs. Magrath is one of the agreeable characters presented to us 
in this novel. She tells us that “ one of my uncles, the well-known 
Mr. Samuel Treddles, was a man of position.” “ Indeed, all the 
Treddles were carriage people.” And she adds, “I was quite 
in the dining-out set of my mamma's neighbourhood.” Mrs. 
Scipio Leonidas Briggs, a native of South Carolina, figures early 
in the first volume. She calls the Alps “ handsome,” and declares 
that if she were “a well person” she would “take some sublime 
trips around among these scenes”; but she is “ quite too sick and 
fragile for strong exertion.” She complains sadly of European 
oysters—* poor, shrivelled, tasteless bivalves, here in Europe. 
Think of them in New York!” “You get those oysters with 
breakfast, roasted on the half-shell, or devilled, or steamed. You 
get them as an appetizer before dinner, raw, luscious, and juicy— 
my yes! sweet tender portly. You get them a¢ dinner,” and so 
on. Mountains and lakes, and travelling around, may suit for a 


well person. A dyspeptic invalid wants a considerable deal more 
nourishment than can be taken out of handsome scenery.” “It's 
my dyspepsia, you see, that’s my trouble.” We have also to in- 
troduce the reader to the charming Mrs. Pinto, a woman with a 
scarlet umbrella, a lap-dog, a male friend, and a Frenchified 
husband. She is of the “ large-limbed goddess type Rukens loved 
~ to paint. A pyramid of bleached gold hair towers, cloud-like, 
above her head.” She wears inordinate jewelry, inordinate heels 
to her boots, a complexion of a texture too opaque to admit of a 
blush, and 64 gloves over 7 hands, Her French, the author tells 
us, “is of the ‘ighgate ‘ill boarding-school, pure and undefiled.” 
Her favourite spot in this world is Monte Carlo, where she 
plays both roulette and trente-et-quarante with great impartiality. 
She has her creed, too, and in one place she laments the spiritual 
condition of a friend who “has no beliefs. I am as broad 
as most people, still one must have some dogmatic weaknesses.” 
She then proceeds to describe her devotion to a precious relic 
which she carries in a bracelet :— 

“ You see this mysterious amulet I wear in my bracelet? It is a morsel 
of De Morigny’s rope—the wretched little Frenchman,” says Nessie, with 
the contempt minds of a certain order feel towards failure, “ who hanged 
himself the other day. (And I know it to be authentic! A good many 
forgeries are current, but Pinto was on the spot at once.) Well, whenever 
I wear my bracelet I am certain to win at roulette—tho ugh, of course, I 
would not tempt fate by wearing it too often.” 

“ Your principles, madam, are above praise.” f 

“ At superstition I draw the line. No Aberglaube ; no fetishism for me.” 
Nessie inclines much towards airing words she does not rightly understand. 
“ T call it blind credulity, do not you, to back one number because you got 
it in exchange for your umbrella, or another because it was on the fiacre 
that took you to the Nice Station ?” 

“ I think I should call if a dogmatic weakness, Mrs. Pinto.” 

“ But [ am above all that. y faiths are few but firm. This bracelet, 
I know, brings me luck at roulette.” 

This is the woman that the hero of the novel selects as his friend 
and companion! A character that figures very often in the story 
is Mr. John Farintyre, “a very fat, very blonde young man,” to 
whom the heroine is e to be married during about nine- 
tenths of the novel. “ Frankly vacuous are his round reddish- 
brown eyes, vacuous is the smile by which, no very perceptible 
jest to the fore, he shows the whiteness of his teeth.” Another of 
the heroine’s devoted admirers is the already quoted prig, who we 
said was the only good character in the book. He is the least 
amusing of all the actors in the drama, and he comes off very 
badly at the end of the story. The description of the poet Filippo 
Filippi, who is “content, like many another Italian patriot, to live 
out of the country for which, in rhyme, he is ready to give his 
blood,” is well drawn. He is “a tall, dly-built Florentine of 
fifty-five or sixty; a man, every inch a poet—white-bearded, 


eagle-eyed, with a Titianesque head set finely on his shoulders, 


with just a flavour of garlic pervading his courtly presence.” 
Among the minor characters, Smart, the ladies’ maid, is perhaps 
the most cleverly described. 

With the plot of the story we have no cause for quarrelling. 
It is simple, transparent, and bly free from side issues. We 
think, however, that “ something ought to have been done” for 
the prig. When we closed the book we felt as if we had left a 
friend’s house without tipping one of the servants. The author 
should certainly have “ remembered” this prig. As regards the 
style of the writer we will not say much, although it would be 
= to be critical. We are not very fond of such phraseology as 
“the gracefullest, most self-poised little woman,’ nor do we 
care to hear of people loving ‘‘ more utterly” at one time than 
at another. ‘ Hell in crystals” does not seem to us a very pretty 
name for chloral hydrate, but the taste of the author probably 
differs from ours. It does not gratify us to read that a young 
lady “ heaves palpitating sighs,” or that “ her small white 
face is bathed in sweats,” and that “ her damp hair hangs in 
masses round her forehead.” ‘ A conception to human weakness ” 
we take for a misprint. But a novel must be taken as a whole— 
for better or for worse; and with all its imperfections, with its 
vulgar and unpleasant characters, with its aimless story, and its 
disagreeable tone, A Ballroom Repentance has fair claims to be 
classed among the readable novels of the season. It is written 
with considerable dramatic power, the characters are cleverly and 
forcibly drawn, and last, but not least, the book is not too long. 


TEA CULTURE IN INDIA* 


WEEN, sixty years ago, a stoppage in the China trade seeming 
imminent, the English Society of Arts offered its gold medal 
or fifty guineas to any one who should grow and prepare the great- 
est quantity, not less than twenty pounds, of tea of good quality in 
the Kast or West Indies, or any other British colony, nothing came 
of the proposal until, nearly twenty years later, it became known 
through the East India Company that tea had been grown in 
India, whereupon the Society awarded its medal to the grower, 
Mr. C. A. Bruce, who laid claim toit. From that slender and 
comparatively recent beginning there has grown up an industry 
which holds already an important place in commerce, and, as the 
works which we now bring before our readers suffice to show, has a 
literature of its own. So numerous and comprehensive have been 
the botanical and chemical treatises, the mercantile or statistical 
notices, and the incidental publications of all kinds connected with 
the tea cultivation in British India, as to suggest to the editor 
of the Tea Gazette the idea of a Tea Cyclopedia, containing a 
selection of articles on the scientific aspect or natural history of 
the plant, its culture ard preparation, the soils and manures best 
fitted for it, the buildings and methods of storage and transit, 
together with the statistics indicative of the present condition and 
a san fortunes of the trade. The extent of materials that 
ay open for this compilation may be estimated from the list of 
nearly fifty separate volumes, reports, or articles, which the 
writer presents as the bibliography of the subject. ‘I'he names of 
many distinguished chemists, botanists, travellers, and journalists 
give authority to the facts and figures out of which each depart- 
ment of the undertaking is made up; and, if somewhat discursive 
in style and erratic in arrangement, the work as a whole speaks 
well for the ability and industry of the editor. Prominent among 
the contributors is Mr. Samuel Baildon, who opens with a short 
but instructive sketch of the origin and future prospects of 
tea in India, which he has followed up and amplified in the 
second of the volumes before us, treating the industry in its 
relations to finance and labour, and supplying a guide for 
capitalists and assistants in tea cultivation. From the notices 
here brought together there seems abundant reason for the 
belief that, so far from the tea plant being the distinctive 
and original product of China, it had its true birthplace in 
Upper India, and was transported across the Himalaya range into 
the Celestial Empire, where it was cuitivated in a degenerate 
form very inferior to the true and parent stock. In Assam it 
is still to be found growing wild, keeping up its purity as an 
indigenous growth. ith its discovery in that province it has 
been thought the tea enterprise in India had its beginning. But 
it is here proved to have originated with Colonel Kyd, who in 
1780 formed a tea-garden in Calcutta with plants from Canton— 
the nucleus of the well-known Botanic Gardens. It met with 
anything but encouragement, being looked upon as an unwelcome 
rival to the China tea trade, then a source of much profit to the 
East India Company. The tea-plant is, it seems, to be found 

wing wild in the forests aol jungles of Upper Assam, the 
Sylhet hills, the Himalaya, and the great range oF cients that 
extends from thence through China to the Yang-tse-kiang. Thea 
Assamensis, though differing in minor points of structure and size, 
is pronounced by botanists to be specitically identical with the tea of 
China, partaking of the characters both of 7. Bohea and 7. Viridis, 
in its geographical distribution as to latitude approaching the 


* The Tea Cyclopedia: Articles on Tea, Tea Science, Blights, Soils and 
Manures, Cultivation, Buildings, Manufacture, §c., with Tea Statistics. Com- 
piled by the Editor of the “ Indian Tea Gazette,” illustrated with Coloured 
yoy on re ” from Drawings by 8. E. Peal. London: Whittingham 

1882. 

The Tea Industry in India; a Review of Finance and Labour, and a 
Guide for Capitalists and Assistants. By Samuel Baildon, Author of “Tea 
in India.” London: Allen & Co. 1882. 
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black plant, and in its stations the green. The date of its intro- 
duction into Chira seems past determination. It has always been 
felt to bea matter for surprise that no mention of tea drinking should 
have been made by Marco Polo. Soliman, an Arabian merchant 
who wrote an account of his travels in the East about the year 
850 A.D., is quoted by Macpherson, in his Iistory of European 
Commerce with India, as stating that tea (sah) is the usual 
beverage of the Chinese; yet no other mention of the custom has 
been met with prior to the Jesuit missions to China and Japan a 
little before the middle of the sixteenth century. Botero is quoted 
as speaking of it in 1590, Texeira, a Portuguese, about the year 
1600 saw the dried leaves of tea at Malacca, and Olearius in 1638 
found it in use among the Persians, who obtained the leaves from 
China through the medium of the Usbeck Tartars. Tea seems to have 
been first introduced into Europe by the Dutch East India Company, 
and to have found its way into London from Amsterdam. Tea, coffee, 
and chocolate are all mentioned together in an Act of Parliament 
of 1660, wherein a duty of 8d. is charged upon every gallon of 
chocolate, sherbet, and tea made for sale, How great a novelty it 
was is shown by Pepys’s well-known entry, September 25, 1661 :— 
“T sent for a cup of tea (a Chinese drink) of which I had never 
drank before.” It long continued to be imported in small quanti- 
ties only, the East India Company having purchased in 1664 for 
presentation to the King 2 !bs. 2 ozs. of tea. In 1678 they im- 
ported 4,713 lbs. of tea, it being then for the first time thought 
worth their attention as an article of trade. 

Insignificant as the growth and import of Indian tea may still be 
thought by the side cf its long dominant Chinese rival, the 
development of the consumption in the United Kingdom of late 
years shows a surprising and ever-growing increase. The returns 
quoted in the Cyclopedia indicate a gradual expansion year by 
year from 1,250,000 Ibs. in 1861, equivalent to 1 per cent. 
upon the total importation, to 27,000,000 Ibs. in 1876, or 19 per 
cent. of the whole; the proportion contributed by Assam being 
soapy shes 50 per cent.; Cachar and Sylhet, 25; Darjeeling, 
13; Kangra, Kumaon, and Dehra Doon, 10; Chittagong, 
Chota Nagpore, and the Neilgherries, 2, The Custom House 
returns set down the total imports for 1881 at 45,765,000 lbs. 
The elaborate tables appended to the work before us give in 
more minute detail the production of each district, with the 
prices commanded n the London market, not only for the teas 
of India, but for the various Chinese descriptions, as well as 


those of Japan and Java, to the end of the year 1880, Other 


tables give an analysis of the working of various Tea Companies, 
showing the gross price per pound, the cost of growth, manu- 
facture, and sale, the dividends declared, the yield per acre, the 
capital invested and the market value of shares, We get also a 
list of the Indian Tea Companies, over eighty in number, with the 
ruling quotations of March 1881. It is by no means clear in man 
instances whether rupees or pounds sterling are intended, thoug 
there is, we regret to say, no mistaking the fact that in the case of 
more than three-quarters of the Companies the dividends are set 
down as nil, A more cheering effect is produced upon the reader's 
mind by the final comparative analysis of the accounts of twelve 
of the principal Companies for 1879, in which, though four return 
nil, two pay dividends of 10 per cent., having in the preceding years 
paid in one case 25 and 27, in the other 14 and 10, percent. Light 
per cent. is paid by a third Company, and by others 6}, 5, and 4 
respectively. It can hardly be expected that an industry compara- 
tively so novel, working under conditions of soil and climate as 
yet so little ascertained in practice, and having to create for itself a 
taste on the part of the home public, should carry off forthwith the 
favour of the market from oneestablished by the monopoly of acouple 
of centuries. Nor is it surprising that earnest and judicious u 
holders of the Indian enterprise like Mr. Baildon should 
cautious in their estimates of immediate success. In his remarks 
upon the financial aspect of the subject he dwells upon the 
v considerable decrease in the prices now obtained for 
Indian teas, and s most sensibly the true method of 
meeting this and other difficulties, First of all, the cost of 
production must come down, which is only to be effected by ob- 
taining a greater result from an existing area, by abandoning 
gardens that must remain unremunerative unless treated to an ample 
amount of manure, and, above all, by securing cheaper and more 
intelligent labour. He reproaches the Government with not 
systematically conenizing, emigration from the overcrowded dis- 
tricts of Bengal and Southern India, and that not so much for the 
direct protection of a commercial enterprise, but rather with a 
view to raising the condition of the lower orders of the popu- 
lation. The Indian Government may fairly be called upon to 
undertake measures in this direction. Not exiled from India, but 
re-settled in Assam, the coolie or ryot would find his condition 
bettered, his intelligence brought out, and his life made more 
secure, at the same time that the risk of famine in his present 
at acl and plague-infested home would be proportionally 
ightened. 
aoe the subject of soils fit for tea-planting and the artificial 
means of improving and renovating them, a great deal of valuable 
if somewhat desultory and conflicting matter has been brought 
together in the Zea Cyclopedia. Chemical analysis has been 
directed to the structure and needs of plants, the properties of 
soils, and the composition and application of manures, while the 
experience of planters and managers has been gathered from 
a wide aree of observation. Where a large herd of cattle is 
not available for the best kind of dressing, recourse has to 
be made to ashes, guano, superphosphate of lime, salt, oil- 


cake, aquatic plants, or the mud of jheels, bheels, tanks, and 
ponds, which are here discussed in turn. Drainage is an operation 
to be avoided by a judicious choice of site, since expensive opera- 
tions entail ruin, and while stagnant water is one of the deadliest 
enemies of the tea plant, there is only oue alternative to draining, 
and that is early abandonment. On planting, hedging, terracing, 
hoeing, pruning, and plucking, many serviceable hints are given, 
with practical rules for drying, regulating fermentation, packing 
and storing the leaf. 

After the most scientific and assiduous study of all that con- 
cerns climate, soil, and the conditions of the market, the planter 
may find his expectations almost in a moment blighted by any 
one of the manifold pests which form the curse of life in the 
tropics. Special pains have been taken in the Zea Cyclopedia 
with the causes and treatment of blights and pests of various 
kinds, and no portion of the work is likely to be of more 
value to the cultivator. The best opinions have been care- 
fully selected, the closing summary of which gives, after all, but 
the cold comfort of proving how little by way of remedy lies 
within the power of man. Blights, in general, may be divided 
into the two main classes of insects and fungoids. Ixcluding the 
locust, as a thing apart, the insect pests are set down as—1, cater- 
pillar; 2, borer; 3, orange beetle; 4, several kinds of grubs, build- 
ing “cases”; 5, tea-bug; 6, a smaller insect of the same group, as. 
yet unnamed ; 7, red spider. ‘To these another correspondent adds 
the mosquito-blight, which he says has lately cost many pro- 
mising estates twenty-five or thirty per cent. Being found in 
young estates upon rich or virgin soil, this pest cannot be set down, 
as in other cases, to exhaustion of the land. Admirable coloured 
plates set before the eye the aspect and structure of these deadly 
foes of the planter. The worst, perhaps, is the red spider—or 
acarus, ag some prefer to call it—of which we are shown the 
female, the male, the young with its six legs, and the egg. 
The green fly, or aphis, resembles a winged grasshopper. The 
orange beetle in size and shape comes near a ladybird. The 
tea-bug, a hemipterous insect, is, when full grown, not unlike a 
big mosquito, but has long reverted antenn. The leaves which 
it has infested show small brown punctures, which gradu- 
ally close together and destroy the leaf. Shade is here said to 
favour its growth, contrary to the general set both of native tradi- 
tion and Anglo-Indian experience. We could wish to see any- 
thing like a remedy for these plagues of the tea-garden propounded 
with the contidence begotten of success in practice. The use of 
chemical solutions or powders seems only to promise the extirpa- 
tion of the insect on the condition of killing the plant with it. 
The introduction of birds has been thought likely to check the 
ravages of these pests. Others are hopeful of finding some rival 
insect variety to prey upon the destroyer. The Tea Cyclopedia 
may be expected to do good service by drawing to a focus the 
opinions and suggestions of those most directly engaged in this 
critical struggle, with the aim of organizing a searching and 
thorough scientific investigation into the evil. 


TRISTRAM OF LYONESSE.* 


T seems a bold, perhaps a foolhardy, thing to say, but we do 
not think the story of Tristram and Iseult a good subject for 

a modern poetical romance. The story does not seem to us a 
noble story at all. In venturing this opinion we are of course 
aware that we have against us the taste of the middle ages, and 
of many poets and story-tellers, from Iceland to France, from 
Germany to Ercildoune, from the Rhymer who loved the Fairy 
Queen to Mallory. But the modern use of the legend, especially 
by Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Matthew Arnold, seems, on the whole, 
to justify our contention. Both Mr. Arnold and Mr. Tennyson 
have written on the tale of Tristram; both have so altered or 
rverted the original legend that it is scarcely even recognizable. 

'o discuss the origin and date of the romance would lead us into 
the disputed and difficult ground of Celtic literature, The narra- 
tive is clearly not a part of the cycle of Arthur; it has only been 
attached capriciously, and at a comparatively late period, to that 
cycle. On the other hand, it does not appear that the story is 
originally French ; while we do not think it bears,inits known forms, 
any conspicuous traces of the ancient Celtic imagination. What 
may be said with certainty is that the story is “ touched with the 
adulterous finger” of an age inspired by the fantastic morality and 
yetefonics! casuistry of the “ Courts of Love.” Morals now may 
better or worse, and perhaps these old queer ethics never pre- 
vailed in practice. But it is certain that the ideas of love which 
are so copiously illustrated in the legend of Tristram can no longer 
win sympathy, and are scarcely even intelligible. For this reason 
Mr. Arnold has entirely altered all that was essential in the tale 
of Iseult of Brittany, Iseult of the Fair Hands. Mr. Tennyson, 
too, has furnished the romance of the lovers with a conclusion 
@ son dévis; and, in The Last Tournament, has forced their story 
into harmony with his own didactic and allegorical view of the 
Arthurian legend. Both these poets have thus discarded the tradi- 
tional romance, and have thus implicitly confessed their agreement 
with our opinion, that the subject is not suitable for a modern 
poem. But Mr. Swinburne has chosen to stand on the ancient 
paths, and has but very rarely avoided even the parts of the legend 
which are least apt for modern handling. The result only con- 
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firms our opinion, that the story of Tristram and Iseult were 
better let alone by poets. 

To be brief, the tale is one of low intrigue, The first narrators 
have found it necessary to introduce the element of fate into the 
tale, and they have done this by aid of the machinery of the 
magical draught, which should have been drunk by King Mark 
and Iseult his bride, but was actually drunk by Iseult and 
Tristram. Thus the love of this pair is not like that of Lancelot 
and Guinevere, but is a passion removed from common nature by 
its magical origin. To indulge this passion the romancer makes 
his persons contrive the very meanest stratagems and tricks, by 
aid of Brangwaian, Iseult’s waiting-woman. We are thus brought 
down at once from the heights on which Lancelot sinned with 
“ the flower of all the West and all the world” to the level of a 
conte in the Queen of Navarre’s tales, or to that of an old 
comedy of intrigue, with the pretty, ready soubrette’s strange 
services, and her own private love atinirs, To this is added the 
story of the mariage sans mariage—the Maiden Marriage, as 


Mr. Swinburne calls it, between Iseult of Brittany and Tristram. | 


This is a topic so out of nature that it can hardly be redeemed by 
art, and Tristram’s conduct could only have won sympathy. from 
the casuistic amorists of Provence. There is, finally, no story of 
the Arthurian cycle in which so much is made of the animal 

ion of love; and, taking all these things together, the topic 
ooks most unpromising. 

In Mr. Swinburne’s poem there are many passages—it could not 
well be otherwise—of great magnificence and beauty, most 
musical in sound and rich in colour. His effort, also, to keep the 
loves of Tristram and Iseult noble in strain, while certain 

es are effusively erotic, must be acknowledged to be 
strenuous, however moderately successful. There is great 
dramatic force in the revenge ot Iseult of the Fair Hands, and a 
dramatic point is made by the repetition of the line :— 


The virgin voice gave answer, “ I am here.” 


Readers of the poem will be reminded of Mary Beaton’s 
But I will never leave you till I die. 


Against these qualities, which will be illustrated by quotations, 
we must set, as has been remarked, the unsympathetic nature of 
the subject and of many incidents; the rhetorical overloading of 
ornament; the want of clearness, which compels one to read 
passage after passage several times over before the meaning becomes 
distinct ; and the want of keeping (as we think it) in a long philo- 
sophical soliloquy of Tristram’s. 

We must now examine the poem more in detail. The prelude 
(already published some years ago) is an address to Love and a 
bead-roll of famous lovers, written in words which are themselves 
like colours for glow and harmony, as in this passage :— 

For first of all the sphery signs whereby 

Love severs light from darkness, and most high, 
In the white front of January there glows 

The rose-red sign of Helen like a rose : 

And gold-eyed as the shore-flower shelterless 
Whereon the sharp-breathed sea blows bitterness, 
A storm-star that the seafarers of love 

Strain their wind-wearied eyes for glimpses of, 
Shoots keen through February’s grey frost and damp 
The lamplike star of Hero for a lamp ; 

The star that Marlowe sang into our skies 

With mouth of gold, and morning in his eyes. 


After the prelude comes “The Sailing of the Swallow,” the 
description of the voyage of Tristram and Iseult, still innocent of 
wrong, from Ireland to Lyonesse, where Iseult is to wed Tristram’s 
uncle, King Mark. Unlike Mr. Morris, whose manner seems to us 
incomparably better adapted to the telling of a romantic tale, Mr. 
Swinburne describes Iseult’s beauty at very great length, and in 
emblems drawn from everything beautiful in heaven, in earth, and 
in the waters. . The sound is splendid, and splendid the roll of the 
verse, but the mind grows weary in this gorgeous suspense before 
it reaches the subject of the song. There are also one or two 
remarks more in the taste of the Regency than either of our time 
or of the middle ages. Of those it is unnecessary, and would not 
be very seemly, to give examples. As the Swallow sails on, 
Tristram and Iseult discourse about the people of Arthur's Court, 
and Tristram’s report of contemporary scandals is a queer confidence 
for King Mark’s messenger to make to King Mark’s bride. The 
story of Arthur and Queen Morgause of Orkney is now told. We 
think Mr. Tennyson erred in omitting that Até from the tragedy 
of Arthur, but it is a dreadful tale to tell a bride. Nor is the 
anecdote of the birth of Merlin (which was like that of Brian of 
the Bones) at all more seemly to be told as amusing in such com- 
pany. Then comes the incident of Tristram’s thirst after rowing, 
and they drink the magical cup, in a passage which may be quoted 
as a good and not overwrought example of the style of this 
oem 

: Then the knisht 

Bowed toward her and craved whence had she this 

strapge thing 

That might. be spoil of some dim Asian king, 

By starlight stolen from some waste place of sands, 

And a maid bore it here in harmless hands. 

And Iseult, laughing—* Other lords that be 

Feast, and their men feast after them ; but we, 

Our men must keep the best wine back to feast 

Till they be full and we of all men least 

Feed after them and fain to fare so well : 

So with mine handmaid and your squire it fell 

That hid this bright thing from us iu a wile: ” 

And with light lips yet full of their swift smile 


And hands that wist not though they dug a gra 

Undid the hasps of gold, and 

And he drank after, a deep glad kingly draught 

And all their life changed in them, for they quaffed 

Death ; if it be death so to drink, and fare 

As men who change and are what these twain were. 

And shuddering with eyes full of fear and fire 

And heart-stung with a serpentine desire 

He turned and saw the terror in her eyes 

That yearned upon him shining in such wise 

As a star midway in the midnight fixed. 

Their Galahault was the cup, and she that mixed ; 

Nor other hand there needed, nor sweet speech 

To lure their lips together ; each on each 

Hung with strange eyes and hovered as a bird 

Wounded, and each mouth trembled for a word ; 

Their heads neared, and their hands were drawn in one, 

And they saw dark, though still the unsunken sun 

Far through fine rain shot tire into the south ; 

And their four lips became one burning mouth. 
In the second canto King Mark is deceived by the substitution of 
Brangwain, Iseult’s maid, for the bride, and the lovers pass a 
very considerable space of time alone in the woods. Here Mr. 
Swinburne deals in talk about “ burning beds,” as later in “ red 
swift raptures,” and “ bright light limbs pitate,” and “ soft 
fierce hands press,” and “ red-rose mouths hunger,” and “ sweet 
sheet lightning” “ laughs its heart out in a thousand smiles,” 
and people drink “ that warm wine of amorous words,” and, in 
short, Mr. Swinburne proves almost as Swinburnian as his most 
feeble followers. We have some difficulty in taking this kind of 
thing seriously. Any man who abandoned his mind to it “could 
reel it off for hours together,” nevertheless it is of evil example 
to weak brethren. In the third canto Tristram, being alone in 
Brittany, utters a long philosophical soliloquy on the relations of 
the universe and of humanity to the Unconditioned. Though the 
thought, in its own hopeless way, is strong and well expressed, 
the whole passage, as we have already observed, seems modern and 
out of character and keeping. 

In Brittany Tristram meets, and, out of gratitude and good 
nature, marries Iseult of the Fair Hands—the marriage being of 
that singular sort already noticed. This fact comes, by an 
incident slightly but insufficiently. Bowdlerized from the old 
romance, to the knowledge of Tristram’s brother-in-law. By way 
of justifying himself, Tristram carries the brother-in-law to see the 
first Iseult, but the young man falls in love with the Queen's 
waiting-maid. Then at Joyous Gard some philosophical discourse, 
more or less pantheistic, and altogether an anachronism, 
between Tristram and the first Iseult. Indeed, Tristram justly, 
though in a very Swinburnian style, deprecates metaphysics as 

All this wild sweet waste of sweet vain breath. 


While the second Iseult is meditating revenge, Tristram is fighting 
a duel with Urgan, a giant, but the strenuous effort to describe a 
good old romantic combat for two only accentuates the anachronism 
of the philosophic discourse, held when 

They communed, even till even was worn away, 

Nor aught they said seemed strange or sad to say, 

But sweet as night’s dim dawn to weariness. 

Nor loved they life or love for death’s sake less, 

Nor feared they death for love’s or life’s sake more. 

And on the sounding soft funereal shore 

They, watching till the day should wholly die, 

Saw the far sea sweep to the far grey sky, 

Saw the long sands sweep to the long grey sea. 

And night made one sweet mist of moor and lea, 

And only far off shore the foam gave light. 

And life in them sank silent as the night. 
Tristram is wounded in the fight with the “ wild tribes of giants,” 
and can only be healed by the first Iseult, as Paris could be 
healed by none but CEnone. The most powerful and beautiful 
passage of the poem follows—the watching of Tristram by the 
sleepless vengeance of the second Iseult; the false message by 
which she slays Tristram ere his love can reach him living; 
the death of the lovers, and the magnificent lines on their tomb 
beneath the waves that have swallowed Lyonesse :— 

For the strong sea hath swallowed wall and tower, 

And where their limbs were laid in woful hour 

For many a fathom gleams and moves and moans 

The tide that sweeps above their coffined bones 

In the wrecked chancel by the shivered shrine : 

Nor where they sleep shall moon or sunlight shine 

Nor man look down for ever: none shall say, 

Here once, or here, Tristram and Iseult lay: 

But peace they have that none may gain who live, 

And rest about them that no love can give, 

And over them, while death and life shall be, 

The light and sound and darkness of the sea. 

It would require another notice as long as this to do anything 

like justice to “the other poems” which fill up a substantial 
volume. 


LADY BEAUTY.* 


W. cannot say that we like this story of Mr. Muir's so much 
as others of his which we have had the pleasure of 
reviewing and praising. In the first place it strikes us that he has 
cast it in a shape which is both far-fetched and inartistic. It is 
told by the mouth of an elderly gentleman, who, although he 

* Lady Beauty; or, Charming to the Latest Day. By Alan Muir, 
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proves to have been the hero of sundry of the episodes he 
narrates, betrays nevertheless an impossible acquaintance with the 
innermost life of a family of ladies. Unless he had secreted 
himself beneath beds or behind curtains, he could not possibly 
have had a suspicion of the confidential conversations which he 
reports with the minute precision of a practised shorthand 
expert who has refreshed his memory from his notes. And, 


granting that he had the magic fern-seed which made him invisible, 


together with the indelicacy which did not hesitate to use it 
unscrupulously, and the gift of setting bolts at defiance or slipping 
himself through keyholes, it is hardly in accordance with his sup- 
posed character in the ordinary course of things that he should tell 
all to astranger on a first acquaintance. Mr. Muir, or the supposed 
narrator, makes a casual remark to this Mr. Prendergast ata dinner 
table about a singularly attractive lady, who, as it appears, is known 
by the sobriquet of “ Lady Beauty.” Whereupon Mr. Prendergast, 
flattered by the admiration expressed, proceeds to offer the stranger 
a cigar and a seat in his carriage, with a promise of telling the lady’s 
story atlength. The tale is infinitely more long-winded than that 
of the Ancient Mariner, being carried through a couple of volumes ; 
but in this case the guest isas “ willin’” asthe historical Barkis, since 
he pro to publish it ina novel. So Mr. Prendergast, beginning 
it in the course of the drive home, proceeds with it, and completes 
it, like Scheherazade, on subsequent evenings, with the results on 
which we are to remark. As for his style of narrative, it is per- 
haps a trifle high-flown for a gentleman of his years and sobriety 
of aspect ; for, although he renewed his griefs over the mahogany 
after dinner, we do not hear that he had tried to drown them in 
the decanter :— 


Girl the third! Shall I ever forget her face, then in the first sweet flush 
of youth! Shall I ever forget the light that shone in those deep serious 
eyes!—the thousand possibilities of tender or delicate expression that 
seemed to hover round that mouth, ready to alight and unfold themselves 
whenever summoned! .... Never again, outside heaven, shall I see such 
a face again. It was like the dream of a painter, and he a painter whose 
fancy had drunk of some celestial stream of feeling and idea until he had 
caught on his canvas a face which had in it all that could be earthly in a 
thing of heaven. Laugh not at me, neither call me irreverent, if I say that 
one could have fancied her some painted Madonna descending from the 
walls of a church, taking human form and wearing modern vesture. 

But “ girl the third,” Madonna-like as she was, and although 
her charms give the name to the story, is neither the leading nor 
the most eflective character. That part is played by the beauty’s 
mother, who is a powerful, if a singularly unpleasing, piece of 
workmanship. Only the doubt will trouble us, till we have 
something like an explanation towards the end, whether it is 
possible that Mrs. Temple could have shown herself so intensely 
and inveterately worldly, considering that she is a woman of ex- 
traordinary good sense, and that, outwardly at least, she avows 
herself a Obristian, Setting that doubt aside, she is intensely, as 
she is repulsively, consistent. Taking eminently practical views 
of life, even in the unreserved abandon of her family circle, 
she is never for a moment betrayed into a thought beyond 
the interests of this present world. It has been her principle 
and her practice to make the very utmost of life, and she trains 
up her daughters to tread in her footsteps. She has been blessed, 
or cursed, as the case may be, with unflagging elasticity of 
spirits and an admirable digestion. Had it been otherwise, 
and had she had her moments of depression, we should assu- 
redly have heard of them, since the loquacious Mr. Prendergast 
has the clue to all her secrets, And the gay buoyancy of her 
pleasure-loving disposition has proved the most effective of cos- 
metics. With the exception of her daughters, not a soul in the 
parish of Blissford, in which she has come to settle, has the faint- 
est conception of her age. One of the best scenes in the book is 
the effect upon the n of a disclosure which is most unwel- 
come, though hardly unseasonable. The Reverend Mr. Brent, a 
rich Epicurean, who preaches fairly but practises indifferently, has 
been paying assiduous court to the wealthy widow. She seems to 
receive his advances not unfavourably, and, not to put too fine a 
point upon it, he feels that she may be had for the asking. So, by 
way of preparing for this momentous change in his condition, he 
goes to have his teeth overhauled by a neighbouring dentist. The 
dentist begins to gossip, as dentists and hairdressers will, and the 
parson learns to his astonishment and horror that the blooming 
and buxom Mrs. Temple is a veritable Ninon del’Enclos, She 
is older by about a quarter of a century than he or anybody 
else had given her credit for being. In his indignation io re- 
nounces his intentions as to his jaws, and hurries off to over- 
whelm the widow with reproaches. Whereupon the cool little 
lady shows her diplomacy and self-command - throwing heavy 
douches of cold water on the excited suitor. tlad she ever com- 
mitted herself as to age, and was she to be held responsible for his 
assumptions? She had never suspected his matrimonial inten- 
tions, as she would never have dreamt of entertaining proposals so 
unsuitable. And having effectually cut the ground from beneath 
her visitor's feet, and made him painfully alive to his gratuitous 
impertinence, she first makes a movement to have him shown to 
the door, and then contemptuously forgiveshim. In similar trans- 
actions at least as serious, in which her daughters’ fortunes and 
happiness are concerned, this constitutional shrewdness and self- 
restraint never desert her. Having inoculated them with her 
own cynical worldly wisdom, she disposes of the hands of her 
elder children to her own satisfaction and theirs. One marries a 
dull but mest respectable capitalist, and the other a wealthy 
fool; but both have handsome establishments and are placed in 
unexceptionable social positions, It is our friend “ Lady Beauty,” 


her youngest and perhaps her favourite child, who gives her the 
greatest trouble, and tinally slips through her tingers. Yet 
even Sophia has a good deal of the family worldliness, and might 
have turned out much like her mother had she not had consider- 
ably more heart. What saves her is the strong attachment 
which has serious temporary effects on the too susceptible Mr, 
Prendergast, and which disciplines her in the sharp school of ad- 
versity. ‘The son of the rector who had been disillusioned as to 
the mother and dismissed by her has fallen desperately in love 
with Sophia. The mother, who bears no malice where the family 
interests are concerned, would probably have encouraged the at-~ 
tachment, had not the paternal Brent—and consequently his heir— 
been beggared. Young Brent goes to seek his fortunes at the 
antipodes, having previously entered into a quasi-engagement with 
Sophia; and Mrs, Temple forthwith elaborates the intrigues which 
are meant to bring that indiscreet engagement to an end. This 
part of the story is very good, and Mrs, Temple displays her nature 
most characteristically. She loves Sophia sincerely after her fashion, 
and her love even dominates her selfishness, as is shown after her 
death. Yet, being determined that her darling daughter shail be 
happy and comfortable, according to her ideas, she brings the 
whole machinery of the family and its connexions to influence 
“ Lady Beauty” to a more suitable match. Prendergast tells 
what is in fact his own story in a dispassionate temper which is 
beyond all praise, considering that he still cherishes a romantic 
attachment for the married object of his earlier affections. To be 
sure, it tells considerably to his credit, since Sophia had been 
spared annoyance and persecution by her good fortune in being 
addressed by an admirer so chivalrous. And the story, though 
there is something that is original in its incidents, has the old and 
familiar dénowement. Brent comes back from Australia, and, finding 
his mistress orphaned, solitary, and in the extremity of trouble, 
he clears away the calumnies that had threatened to alienate her, 
and gives her an inexpressible sense of reassurance and serenity by 
clasping her in his thuscular arms to his manly chest. In fact, 
the moving scenes of their reunion and reconciliation, as they are 
described in detail, would be, perhaps, a shade too highly coloured 
in any case. But when the narrative of the kissing and the en- 
dearments comes from a constant admirer of Lady Beauty, we are 
bound to say that this taste becomes something more than ques- 
tionable. And then, again, our former wonder is revived as to 
how Mr. Prendergast can have known anything whatever about 
them, unless he means tacitly to confess himself a Paul Pry ora 
Peeping Tom. 

There is a cleverly redeeming touch, however, in the seemingly 
cold and hard character of Mrs. Temple which makes us feel that. 
she was in a measure misunderstood, and which explains and 
extenuates her machinations. Before her death she has taken to 
miserly practices very unlike her old habits of self-indulgence. 
Fond of show, she cuts down her establishment, and grumbles over 
the charges of wine merchants and Italian warehouses. Her family 
fear that she must have had heavy financial losses, but she will 
own to nothing of the kind. And it turns out on the worldly old 
sinner’s death that it is conscience and maternal fondness that have 
prompted her retrenchment. Knowing that her handsome income 
died with her, she had been doubly anxious to provide for her 
children by marriage; and when her youngest daughter declined 
to be well wedded on any terms, she had entered upon a course 
of economy to save Sophia from destitution. So that, after all, if 
we cannot hold her memory in much regard, we are glad neverthe- 
less to know for the credit of human nature that she made a secret 
of some sterling and redeeming qualities. Among the most amusing 
of the minor characters is the muddle-brained but well-meaning 
Mr. Egerton Doolittle, who marries Mrs. Temple’s second daughter, 
although the idiocy of his utterances is decidedly overdone. Alto- 
gether the novel is anything but dull reading, though there is 
affectation in the epilogue as well as in the prologue. 


PINCOTT’S HITOPADESA.* 


H®™ OPADESA, “ Good Advice,” is the title of a Sanskrit 

work of some antiquity ; but, though it is an old work, it is 
but a re-arrangement of an older one called Pancha Tantra, the 
‘“ Five Books,” manuscripts of which are still common enough, 
and which itself has been printed and translated several times. But 
it has never attained the fame of its offspring, the Hitopadesa, This. 
work is commonly used for early Sanskrit students all over India, 
and there are few, if any, of the vernacular languages into which 
it has not been translated. It is classed by Hindu writers as a 
work on Niti, or Polity,and it was designed for the instruction of 
princes, to prepare them for the duties of their future lives. The 
scene of the Hitopadesa is the ancient city of Patali-putra, situated 
at or near the present Patna. The king of that place, deploring 
aloud the wild and heedless lives of his sons, was overheard by a 
Pandit named Vishnu-sarma, who undertook to make his sons 
versed in the principles of Polity within the space of six months. 
To accomplish this he pre the Aitopadesa, and it is needless to 
observe that he accomplished his task of instructing and training 
the princes. The book consists of a series of fables, story 
within story, according to Oriental fashion. But the greater part 
of the work is occupied by verses cited from ancient writers 


* Hitopadesa : a New Literal Translation from the Sanskrit Text of Pro- 
Sfessor F. Johnson, for the Use of Students, By Frederic Pincott, F.R.A.S. 
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in illustration and proof of the positions maintained by the inter- 
locutors. 

The fortune which has attended this Hitopadesa is a very inte- 
resting one. In the sixth century of our era it was translated into 
Old Persian, by order of the great Emperor Naushirwin. From 
the Persian it was translated into Arabic in the ninth century, 
under the title of “ Kalila o Damna,” a work which obtained great 
celebrity, and is still popular, “ Kalilao Damna” being the Arabic 
representations of the Sanskrit names Karataka and Damanaka, 
two wily jackals who — in the work, and are proverbial 
throughout the East for their craft and cunning. It was after- 
wards translated into Hebrew, Syriac, and Greek. The Hebrew 
version was made by John of Capua, towards the end of the 
fifteenth century, and from his work translations were made into 
the chief modern languages of Europe, and it became familiar to 
English youth under the designation of “ Pilpay’s Fables.” Two 
versions of the work were made into modern Persian by authors 
whose names are known; but their translations have been eclipsed, 
and their productions are obsolete. There is also a translation in 
Turkish. The most celebrated Persian translation is that of the 
renowned rhetorician, Husain Vaiz Kashifi, whose work, Anwér- 
i-Suhaili (“Lights of Canopus”), is famous throughout the 
Mahomedan world, and is scarcely less famous among the Oriental- 
ists of Europe. . It is well known to Englishmen by the elegant 
versions of Messrs. Eastwick and Woollaston, the latter of which 
is published in an ornamental style. The Anwédr-i-Suhaili has 
borrowed some stories from the Hitopadesa, but has greatly added 
to their number. The identity of the borrowed stories is palpable 
enough when pointed out; but nothing can well be more dis- 
similar than the two works, the one all plain and terse sim- 
plicity; the other florid, fanciful, ornate, and abounding with 
far-fetched hyperbole. The stately sententious roll of the verse of 
the Hitopadesa and the light and airy couplets of the Anwér-i- 
Suhaili are at the oz opposite extremes of composition. Yet 
another distinguished Persian author bestowed his labours upon 
the Arabic edition of the work. Abi-l Fazl, the celebrated 
Minister of the Emperor Akbar, made a new translation. Though 
a professed rhetorician himself, and the author of several im- 
portant works in the high style, he considered Husain Vaiz’s 
version too florid and difficult for such a work; and he made a 
more simple translation in an easy narrative style, which became 

ular under the title of Jydr-i-Danish, “ Touchstone of 
isdom.” This has again been translated into Hindustani, under 
the title Khirad-afroz, “ Enlightenment of the Understanding.” 
The natives of India have thus had brought back to them, first 
in a Persian, and then in a modern Urdu, form the stories told by 
their ancestors in ages long gone by. 

The text has been frequently printed in Europe; but the most 
esteemed edition is that of the late Professor Francis Johnson of 
Haileybury, which is the text used by Mr. Pincott. Johnson 
— the complete work, and accompanied it with a copious voca- 

ulary, in which he not only explained every word, but broke u 
and analysed every compound. A more complete student’s boo 
it is difficult to conceive. He afterwards brought out a transla- 
‘tion as close to the original text as the necessities of English com- 

sition would allow. The name of Francis Johnson is little 

nown to the world at large; but the above work, and the pon- 
derous Arabic and Persian Lexicon which bears his name, give 
him a high place in the estimation of Orientalists. A man of deep 
learning and unwearied industry, he kept himself in retirement, 
and sought neither applause nor fame. His kindliness of dispo- 
sition, and his constant readiness to help them out of difficulties, 
made him a universal favourite with every successive term of 
students; and his familiar cognomen, “Old Coddy,” will call up 
. pleasant recollection to the memory of many an old Hailey- 
urian. 

Direct translations of the Hitopadesa into European languages 
are numerous. Wilkins, one of the pioneers of Sanskrit learning, 
published an English translation at Bath in 1787. Sir W. Jones 
also left a translation which was published, although it had not 
received his revision, A translation of this work into German 
was one of the early productions of Max Miiller; but Johnson’s 
translation is the one in use in England. It is this translation 
which Mr. Pincott has endeavoured to simplify in the volume 
before us. He says:— 

The object of the ptesent translation is to supply an exact and literal 
rendering of Prof F. Johnson’s text of the Hitopadesa for the use of 
students learning Sanskrit. The Hitopadesa being generally the first book 
taken up by learners, it is obviously of importance to translate it in such a 
manner that one completely ignorant of Sanskrit may be guided in his first 
efforts. The following translation, therefore, is made somewhat progres- 
sive. The first chapter endeavours punctually to render the original— 
case, tense, and even the order of the words—as far as may be, for the 
purpose of showing the student how the English meaning is got out of the 
Sanskrit text. In the second chapter a little more ease is permitted, and 
in the third and fourth chapters, while still being precise and literal, the 
English language is allowed somewhat fairer play. 

Mr. Pincott also claims to have made some occasional improve- 
ments in the rendering from having constantly consulted five dis- 
tinct and independent translations in different vernacular dialects 
of India. There are no doubt those who will thank him for his 
careful and tedious work. But no true service is rendered to 
knowledge by the production of such educational pap. There is 
ample assistance in Johnson's vocabulary and translation for any 
young man of moderate ability ; but in using it he will be required 
to think and employ his own penetration—he will undergo, in fact, 
the true work’ of education, But Mr. Pincott’s version renders 


such intellectual exercise unnecessary. A student who has to 
“ get up” Sanskrit for examination, by using this work may 
“cram” sufficient to materially assist him to pass; but of true 
= it will have given him nothing. A few weeks or months 
will suffice to obliterate all that he has learnt, unless he is com- 

ed to pursue his studies; and few or none of the young 
ndian Civil Servants are required to continue the study of 
Sanskrit. 

The Hitopadesa tis divided into four books, entitled “ Mitra- 
labha ” (Acquisition of Friends), “Suhrid-bheda ” (Separation of 
Friends), “ Vigraha” (War), and “ Sandhi” (Peace). The first 
two have a general interest and are applicable to all classes of 
“_— The last two books apply especially to Kings and 

inisters. The stories are mostly concerned with animals, but 
there are few in which human beings are concerned. These are 
not edifying, and display a contempt for chastity, and a disposition 
to make merry over the misfortunes of easy-tempered husbands 
with intriguing wives. The nature of them may be inferred 
from such titles as “The Old Man and his Young Wife” and 
“The Farmer’s Wife and her Two Gallants.” The following 
extract, taken from the First Part, Mitra-ldbha, is a fair specimen 
of the style of the book from Mr. Johnson's version :— 


On the bank of the Bhagirathf, upon a mountain called Vulture Peak, 
there isa large waved-leaf fig-tree. In the hollow trunk of it lived a 
vulture, by name Jaradgava, who through the hardships of fortune had 
well-nigh lost his claws andeyes. For his support the birds lodging in the 
same tree for pity’s sake contributed each a little from their own store, from 
which he lived, and he took care of the young birds. Now one day a Cat 
named Dirgha-karna, “ Long Ear,” came there to prey upon the young 
birds. Perceiving him approaching, the little nestlings, overwhelmed with 
terror, made a scream. Jaradgava hearing it called out, Who is this that 
comes? The Cat seeing the Vulture cried with fear, Alas, I am undone. 
But since 

As long as danger is at a distance, so long ought it to be dreaded ; 
but when a man perceives danger to be at hand, he should act 
in a becoming manner. 

At present by reason of extreme nearness flight is impossible, therefore 
let it be as fate will have it ; I willgonear him. Having resolved on 
this, he said as he approached him, Master, I salute thee. Who art thou? 
demanded the Vulture. I am a Cat, saidhe. Get thee to a distance, cried 
the Vulture; otherwise thou shalt be put to death by me. The Cat 
replied, Just let my speech be heard ; afterwards, if Iam worthy of death, 
then I am ready to be killed. For 

Is any one punished or respected anywhere merely on account 
of birth? When his conduct has been scrutinized, he is to be 
punished or honoured. 

The Vulture said, Say, of what profession art thou? He replied, 
Here on the bank of the Ganges I abide, performing daily ablutions, 
eating no flesh, and practising the task Chandréyana, according to the 
usage of the religious student. The birds, the objects of the ie and 
contidence of you who know the law, are for ever extolling, in my pre- 
sence, your manifold excellences ; therefore came I hither to hear the law 
from you, who are advanced in learning and in years. And do you so 
understand your duty as to be ready to kill mea guest? Thisis declared 
to be the duty of a householder. 

Suitable hospitality must be exercised even towards an enemy 
arrived at the house. The tree does not withdraw its protecting 
shadow from the wood-cutter. 

But if there be no food, then with kind language at least ought a 
stranger to be entertained. For it is said, 

Straw, room, water, and fourthly civil language; these things are 
never withheld in the house of the good. 

Moreover 

If either a boy, an old man, or a youth come to a house, respect 
must be paid tohim. The visitor is every one’s superior. 

The good show pity even to worthless beings. The moon withholds 
not its light from the hovel of the outcast. 

And so the Cat continues with further quotations from the Scriptures or 
books of authority, until he gained the confidence of the old Vulture, as- 
suring him that he is devoted to religious practices, for 

Religion is the one friend which follows even in death ; everything 
else goes to destruction along with the body. 


The end of the matter is that the Cat, having obtained access to 
the tree, kills the young birds, and placing their bones in the hollow 
of the tree, leads the old birds to look upon the Vulture as the 
culprit, and they make a common assault upon him and kill him. 

he third chapter, on War, is very curious. It contains much 
in common with a work on Polity, called Kimandaki. It shows 
that the art of war had been well studied, and many of the maxims 
recorded would meet with the approval of modern strategists. 
They deal, however, only with the first principles of warfare, and 
have not advanced beyond the rudiments of the science. In con- 
clusion, we may repeat that Mr. Pincott’s version will no doubt be 
eagerly sought by those in search of a royal road to a smattering 
of Sanskrit. We should be glad to see him employed on some task 
more worthy of his ability. The Hitopadesa itself is a work de- 
serving the attention of all thinking men. Its popularity in so 
mauy different languages is some proof of its merit, and it abounds 
with the wise thought and maxims of the sages of two thousand 
years ago. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


ee publication of the Census Reports of 1880 (1) has of 
course been long since anticipated. All the important and 
interesting facts have been long known, and perhaps almost for- 
gotten, on this side the Atlantic. But the completeness and 
exhaustiveness characteristic of American public documents, 
which often renders them exceedingly readable literature, cul- 
minates. in the perfection of detail and the elaboration of 


(1) Statistics of the Population of the United States. By Francis A. 
Walker. Washington: Government Printing Office. 1881. 
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statistical contrast which is always found in the decennial sum- 
of American wealth and population. One little table sums 
up in ten lines the most interesting and important feature of 
the Census. The population of the United States in 1790 fell 
somewhat short of four millions. In 1800 it scarcely exceeded 
five; in 1810, seven; in 1820, when emigration had begun, but 
had not yet set in asa constant and powerful current, the entire 
population of the growing Empire fell short of ten millions. In 
the next ten years it had not reached thirteen millions; in 1840, 
it was just seventeen; in 1850, only a little over twenty-two. But 
by this time the rapid growth of late years had already begun; 
the Irish famine had sent over an enormous and alraost over- 
whelming mass of emigrants; and in 1860 the United States 
counted between thirty-one and thirty-two millions, The war 
did something, of course, to check emigration, as well as directly 
to reduce the pre-existing numbers. The total loss of life by the 
sword and by Seem including both sides, and counting also the 
terrible havoc wrought by demoralization, epidemics, and the 
tendency to follow the invading armies and live on plunder or 
charity, developed among the blacks, can hardly have fallen far 
short of half a million. Nevertheless, in 1870 the total had 
reached thirty-eight millions and a half; and in 1880 it slightly 
exceeded fifty millions. The movement of that population is 
almost equally striking. Its westward tendency, however, has 
been chiefly developed within the last thirty years. The centre of 
population, calculated on a tolerably fair, if rather complicated, 
ciple, was in the first two Censuses not far from Baltimore. 
n 1810 it was north-west by some forty miles of Washington. 
In the next four terms, from 1820 to 1850, it fell in Virginia, 
showing a southward rather than a westward tendency. In 
1860 and 1870 it fell in Ohio, still practically the central State 
of the Union, At this moment it lies on the northern frontier 
of Kentucky, a very few miles south of the river, and in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Cincinnati and Louisville. It is 
exceedingly interesting to observe where the foreign-born popu- 
lation tends to settle. In five States or Territories it constitutes 
more than half the entire ) osm in Nevada, Arizona, 
Dakota, Minnesota, and California. The five States and Terri- 
tories in which it is about 40 78 cent. are also among the newest 
—Wisconsin, Idaho, Utah, Montana, and Wyoming. Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, and New York come next; while even in 
Texas the proportion is under 8 per cent., and in no Southern State, 
on a does it reach 10 per cent. Considering the 
number of Germans that have settled in Ohio, the attraction of 
Pennsylvanian coal-mines and manufactures for a large class of 
European emigrants, it is somewhat surprising to find that neither 
of these two States has more than 16 per cent. of foreign-born 
inhabitants; while in the Southern States proper, Florida and 
Texas excepted, it is under 2 per cent.; Virginia, the Carolinas, 
a eorgia, and Mississippi not attracting 1 per cent. of 
oreigners. 

The volume occupied with the history of the public debt (2) is 
less interesting, but shows a remarkable reduction of debt. No 
doubt the strong Protectionist tendencies of America have rendered 
it easier to maintain the enormous taxation through which such 
extensive redemption has been effected. But the more closely the 
facts are studied, the better the severe pressure even of internal 
taxation, Federal and local, is realized, the greater credit will be 
found due to the American people for the steady perseverance 
with which, at any cost to the present generation, they have de- 
termined to leave no serious burden to posterity. 

The interest of a biography is by no means necessarily propor- 
tionate to the honour and usefulness of the life it records, Many 
a career as serviceable to a country or to mankind at as that 
of a great theologian, statesman, or even of a great soldier, and 
es ern not merely by signal abilities and virtues, but by 
great benefits conferred on society, has been so devoid of striking 
incident, so marked by uniform but quiet, unostentatious success, 
that it affords hardly any event worth recording, hardly anything 
to command the attention of a reader. Perhaps no life could so 
signally illustrate the difference between a useful and an interestin 
career as that of Mr. Peabody (3). The name will be remembere 
with honour when many much more familiar to the reading public 
are wholly forgotten. ‘(he character and the destination of Mr. 
Peabody’s ee public gifts were alike signal and original. 
He destined his wealth to public purposes of a signally and excep- 
tionally useful, but exceptionally unattractive, kind. ‘The want of 
healthy, cleanly, decent homes for the working classes is the great 
misfortune of all large cities, and of London perhaps in particular. 
The character of the people at once tends to vate the evil and 
is aggravated thereby. The squalor and m of their homes 
drives them to drink, and drink reacts upon the home to complete 
its wretchedness, A greater moral boon was perhaps never con- 
ferred upon any large class of society than by the gift of Mr. 
Peabody and the imitation to which it has led. It has given rise 
to a movement which may do much to take away one of the worst 
reproaches of English civilization; and the judgment and con- 
scientiousness shown in this disposition of enormous wealth 
honourably distinguish the testator. Not all pious founders 
have considered so exclusively as did Mr. Peabody what was 
the best and most needed service that his wealth could 
render to society—set aside so absolutely all considerations 


of personal fancy and personal vanity. He was, moreover, 
a not undistinguished member of society; popular and re 
spected among his own countrymen for a generous and discrimi- 
nating hospitality. He knew well and was much honoured by a 
large number of the foremost men in English life, social, 
ublic, and commercial. His mercantile career was, we believe, a 
ighly creditable one; and certainly he was not only a strict, 
but a thoroughly conscientious, man of business. And yet the 
memoir before us cannot be called interesting. Here and there the 
author can give a characteristic anecdote, a telling personal trait ; 
but the volume is filled for the most part with posthumous testi- 
monies to character. We believe, indeed, that a merchant's story, 
were it really the story of his life and work, might be so told as 
to be profoundly interesting. It seems, however, to be a matter 
of conscience or of timidity with biographers to omit all the details 
of a mercantile career as uninteresting or incomprehensible to the 
general public; and, when the substance of a life is thus left out, 
it is hardly strange that its record should be unreadable, Mrs. 
Hanaford’s book has, however, one merit, that of brevity. 

The same praise may be given to Dr. Cornell’s memoir of 
Horace Greeley (4), though in this case the merit is more dubious, 
The life of Mr. Greeley was a very active and very distinguished 
one. He took a foremost = in one of the greatest historical 
struggles of modern times. He was as unlike Mr. Peabody as one 
well-meaning man can be unlike another, being a fanatic instead 
of a man of sober judgment. But such are the men whose lives 
furnish the most interesting reading, and whose career can hardly 
be understood from a prejudgment of its story. It might not un- 
fairly be said that Mr. Peabody, while he did infinite good by the 
final distribution of his wealth, did no man harm, and min a 
bore no man malice in the whole course of his career. But for 
these very reasons all that can be told of Mr. Peabody might be 
compressed with advantage into some two-score pages; while an 
attempt to compress the life and work of Mr, } waa into ten 
times that space leaves an expression of incompleteness and meagre- 
ness on the reader’s mind. 

Dr. Hubbard’s treatise on what he calls Opiumania and Dipso- 
mania (5) appears, in so far as unprofessional readers can judge, 
to contain a good deal of useful information and certain thera- 
peutical suggestions, of whose value we must leave experts to 
form a judgment. There is little doubt that the cure of either 
of the two habits with which Dr. Hubbard deals is exceedingly 
difficult, that by the generality of the profession one case at least 
is but imperfectly understood, and that if Dr. Hubbard’s success 
has really been as large and almost universal as he proclaims, he 
renders a public service in indicating to his brethren the treatment 
he has pursued. From all that we have learnt on the subject from 
a variety of sources, we believe that he is also right in affirming 
that the habit of opium-eating or opium-injection has spread with 
a rapidity and to an extent of which the public at 1 has very 
little idea. Where local statistics have been obtained, the quantity 
sold seems utterly astounding. The habit is one which can be 
indulged in secret, which is not unfrequently indulged without 
the knowledge even of the family; and when it is once 
so established that its effects have become apparent, the 
cure is exceedingly difficult, The truth is, we believe, that as 
opium suits the habit and temperament of Orientals from Turkey 
to China far better than wine or spirits, so the changed tempera- 
ment of the higher classes of England and America—the more 
sensitive nerves, the harder intellectual work, the altered habits of 
the present generation render narcotics more tempting than alco- 
holic stimulants; and erg has, or appears to have in the first 
instance, those effects which are ascribed with far less of seeming 
reason to alcohol. It does enable men to endure hard work with- 
out breaking down, and that by steadying the nerves, not by 
temporary excitement. It does afford a marvellous relief from 
neuralgic pain of every kind, from toothache to cancer, and 
neuralgia is the special torment of the present day. Moreover, all 
the evidence accessible to us convinces us that habits which are 
common and almost universal in England with regard to the use 
of alcohol are incompatible with the American temperament and 
climate. Dr, Hubbard is not by any means the only writer who 
describes what would be thought in England a very temperate use 
of wine and spirits as leading in America directly and certainly to 
physical and mental ruin; and the tone of American society upon 
the subject affords corroborative testimony, In the North, at 
least, it is thought indecent for women, clergymen, or members of 
the stricter churches to use even wine openly, avowedly, and 
habitually, though in the most moderate quantities ; and such an 
opinion among a people of English descent, intermixed in no large 
degree save with Germans and Irishmen, whose tendencies on this 
point are much the same with our own, can hardly be wholly 
without foundation, But the need of stimulant, or rather seda- 
tive, of some kind is felt just as strongly by Americans as by 
Englishmen, and opium is just the sedative and stimulant which 
suits their peculiar temperament. This may look like a paradox ; 
but it would seem that opium suits or tempts those whose natural 
tendency is towards nervous irritability and over-activity, quite as 
well as it seems to suit the comparatively unenergetic and passive 
Oriental. The former, however, seem to feel its injurious effects 
much more readily and certainly, We are not then dis 
to suspect Dr, Hubbard of exaggerating the extent to which 


(2) Statistics of Public Indebtedness. By Robert F. Porter. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office. 1881. 
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the habit is spreading, even if he exaggerates its mischief. 
Whatever estimate the profession may form of his remedies, his 
book may do service in two ways to the non-professional public. 
It warns them of the terrible slavery into which, in nine cases 
out of ten, the opium-eater falls, and the extreme difficulty 
and suffering of shaking it off. It rebukes, also, the foolish and 
often fatal cruelty of those friends who endeavour to stop the 
indulgence at once and by force. The author records, indeed, one 
instance in which such an attempt, made by a well-intentioned 
husband, killed the unhappy sufferer within forty-eight hours ; 
another in which the victim risked life to obtain the necessary 
drug, and very nearly perished before, coming across a druggist 
better informed than most, she obtained just in time the dose 
which, however poisonous, had then become the first necessity of 
existence. It is well that both those who are tempted to resort 
to opium and those who wish to cure the abuse of opium should 
understand what that cure means—that it involves in the best 
cases cruel and almost unendurable physical torture, torture which, 
if enforced too harshly by another's will, and not by the preety 
anxiety to get free, may be, as it sometimes has been, fatal. 

Mr. Coan’s account of his life in Hawaii (6) will, we doubt not, 
excite the sympathy and admiration of his fellow-sectarians. 
Those who are inclined to regard with favour all efforts to spread 
Christianity among the heathen, with little of sectarian prejudice, 
will find something to offend and revolt them in the sectarian 
bitterness of the writer. The language in which he mentions the 
efforts of certain Roman Catholic priests deserves the censure 
passed in a somewhat different sense upon a distinguished British 
statesman of the day of the Restoration. For the rest, the 
mischief done and the tyranny exercised by American and 
other missionaries among the harmless Pacific islanders has 
excited very strong displeasure and dislike among men who, 
without any special tie to or prejudice against the mission- 
aries, have observed their work from without. And there is 
nothing in Mr. Coan’s story to render the reports in question at 
all incredible, if there be nothing to confirm them. A bigot 
beyond all doubt, and a bigot likely to feel a hatred of innocent 
amusements and harmless popular habits, second only to his 
hatred of rival Christian sects, Mr. Coan was evidently of the 
stuff of which persecutors and inquisitors are made; and the 

wer which Europeans wield among a race so gentle and credu- 
ous forces us to wish that some powerful check could be put by 
higher authority upon men wholly unfit to wield such power, and 
utterly contemptuous of those ecclesiastical restraints which are 
elsewhere placed upon missionary enthusiasm by the authority of 
superiors who have learnt moderation and common sense in a 
different school. 

Miss Madeline Dahlgren appears to have imbibed in a some- 
what prolonged residence in the neighbourhood of the great 
battle-field of South Mountain a multitude of local superstitions 
of a somewhat extreme character(7). The oldest of these are, 
according to tradition, of Indian origin; the numerous spectral 
visits and visions recorded as falling within her own experience or 
that of her friends connecting themselves rather with the memo- 
ties of the great contest in which the Federals claimed a very im- 
perfect victory. Rapping ghosts, spectral sentries, nay spectral 
armies, frequently figure in her narrative. A black dog of gigantic 
size has been encountered by and has frightened out of their wits 
many sturdy and apparently sober farmers and waggoners; and, 
though the writer is aware that will-o’-the-wisps and similar 
meteoric phenomena are native to the place, she does not seem to 
have equally appreciated the fact that the stories founded on such 
apparitions always assume a form and accrete to themselves de- 
tails for which no corpse-candles or jack-o’-lanterns will logically 
account, The ghost stories, of which the volume is full, are sen- 
sational enough, and, as might be expected, have a spice of the 
national originality ; but, on the whole, they bear a close generic 
resemblance to those with which all searchers into local supersti- 
tions are sufficiently familiar. 

The lexicon of North American birds (8) will, of course, be 
found interesting by students of natural history. 

Dr. Warren’s True Key to Ancient Cosmology (9) has the single 
merit of extreme brevity ; unhappily it will not fit the lock. 

Mr. Darby’s Brushland (10) is a full and elaborate account of the 
agriculture and scenic attractions of a certain part of New Jersey, 
a field not very attractive to emigrants, and, on the author’s show- 
ing, by no means one of the most promising in the vast and varied 
area of the United States. 

Mr. Sheppard’s Authors and Authorship (11) is an eminently 
readable little volume, a compilation perhaps, rather than an 
original production, but setting forth with an interest sometimes 
amusing, sometimes pathetic, but never deficient, the peculiarities, 
advantages, and drawbacks of the literary profession. Literary 
men perhaps will care less to read it than any other class; but to 
all who have not yet committed themselves to a literary career 


(6) Life in Hawaii. By the Rev. Titus Coan. New York: Randolph 
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LL.D. Boston: Ginn, Heath, & Co. 1882. 

(10) Brushland. By J.Darby. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. 1882. 

(11) Authors and Authorship. Edited by W. Sheppard. New York: 
G. P, Putnam’s Sons. London; Triibner & Co. 


it may be earnestly commended ; and to the world at large it will 
need no other commendation than the brightness of its style and 
the character of its facts and anecdotes. 

The Kitchen Garden Association, a somewhat quaintly named 
body, puts forward a little manual of Household Economy (12) “ for 
the use of schools.” We are afraid that, however valuable there, 
it is precisely the kind of volume which is not likely to attract, or 
to be pressed upon, the attention of young ladies while they remain 
at school. It contains, however, many hints which seem likely to 
y kd practical service to those who are entering on the duties 
of life. 

Two volumes of poetry claim a mention. We can best, perhaps, 
do justice to the Prairie Idyl (13) by quoting the first five lines 
on which our eyes chanced to fall :— 

The storms blown in, one knew not whence, 
The slumberous pool, the waterlings, 
The rose-lake dawns, the noons intense, 
The glossy mites, the soaring things, 
Tone-sweets and dissonances, 
It may perhaps console the writer, if not the readers, of this little 
volume to remember that it was of Wordsworth’s Excursion 
that Byron wrote :— 
He who understands it would be able 
To add a story to the Tower of Babel. 

The Life of a Love (14) is open to the objection we once heard 
taken toa schoolboy’s exercise. “ Two things are required of Greek 
iambics ; they should be Greek, and they should be iambics ; and 
these are neither.” English verse should be verse, and should be 
English; and if N. M. Sedarté’s lines are sometimes English, they 
have very often no other claim to be verse than they owe to the 
form received from the printer. 


(12) Household Economy. Published by direction of the Kitchen 
Garden Association. New York and Chicago: Ivison & Co. London : 
Triibner & Co, 1882. 

‘ (13) A Prairie Idyl; and other Poems. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg, & 

0. +1882. 

(14) The Life of a Love: in Songs and Sonnets. By N. M. Scdarté. 
New York: 1882. 
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THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


SUMMER EXHIBITION. 


Now Open, from Nine till Seven. 


Admission, One Shilling. Seacon Tickets, Five Shillings. 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY.—CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS, from 
Works of the Old Masters, representing in their proper colours various Frescoes by 
Giotto, Fra Angelico, Perugino, Michael Aagelo, Raphael, and other Italian Painters, and 
Pictures by Van Eyck, Memling, Albert pa Holbein, &c., are soid to the peng as well as 
to members, at prices varying from 10s. to dns. Priced Lists of all the publicat.ons of the 
with of Membership, will be sent post free on application at 24 Bond 


F. LAMBE PRICE, Secretary. 
LONDON 

Mile 


HOSPITAL and MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
—The SESSION 1882-83 will eommnenes on Monday, October 2, 1882, FOU R 
ENTOE woitGn ARSHIPS, value £60, £40, £30, and £20, will be offered for competition 
at the end of September to new Students. Entries on or beans September 20. Fees for Lec- 
tures and Hospital Practice. 90 Guineas in one payment, or 100 Guineas in three instalments. 
All Resident and other Hospital fs ag ont are free. he Resident Appointments consist 
of Five House-Physiciancies, Five Ho use-Surgeoncies, and One Accoucheurshi 
Dressers and T'wo Maternity Pupils also reside in the Hospital. Special entries aA e made 
pa and Ma he Hospital is now in direct commun ication by 
rail aud tram with all parts ie Metro. 
sii MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


HE MASON SCIENCE COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 
SESSION 1882—83. 
The SESSION will commence on Tuesday, October 3, 1882. 
Full particulars of the Courses of Snstpuetioe, Fees, &¢., will appear in the Calendar, which 
will shortly be published by CoRNISH BROTHERS, Birmingham, price 2s. ; by post, 2s. 4d. 
GEO. MORLEY, Secretary. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, , CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 
FOR THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF AGRICULTURE. 
For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &c. 
The COLLEGE FARM, for the practical instruction of the Students, surrounds 
College, with which it is in connexion, and is a fine mixed Farm of about 500 Acres, 
President—His Grace the Duke of MARLBOROUGH, K.G. 
Committee of Management. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of DUCIE, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Earl BATHURST. 
The Right —. Sir MICHAEL E. ara. BEACH, Bart., M.P. 
Lieut.-Col. IGEL F. KINGSCOT 
GEORGE SOTHERON-ESTC Esa, P. 
AMBROSE L. GODDARD, 
WILLIAM JOHN EDMON 
Major CHESTER 
M.H.N. 
The Right Hon. LORD 
‘or Prospectus of COLLBGS and FARM, List of Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c. 
the PRINCIPA 
T SESSION begins October 3. 


the 
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M The NEXT TERM begins 
Scholarship E inati D For apply to 
Secretary. 


MILITARY EDUCATION in GERMANY.— 

Colonel BERDOE WILKINSON (late R.E.) and Lieut.-Colonel WILKINSON 
SHAW (late Garrison Instructor at Aldershot) receive RESIDENT PUPILS for Sandhurst 
or Woolwich. _ Having increased their ye staff. they can also admit candidates for the 
Universities. Militia subalterns passed for the Line. Preparation for all Army Examina- 
tions. 

Recent successes—Nine passed out of eleven sent up in March for Sandhurst Preliminary and 
Militia Literary Examinations ; Eighteen Line Commissions taken by Militia Pupils at last 
two examinations. 

Address, Darmstadt, Germany. 


GTR: ATFORD-ON-AVON.—TRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
founded by the Rev. J. D. COLLIS, D.D.—The Warden is assisted by seven Resident 
Masters, two he specially for eters Languages. bac and Modern Sides. Special 
preparation for Univers ities. Com e and for Mer- 
Lite. DEPART TM! NT for YOUN BOY S, and s aavantages for 

those who are Large gymnasium, fives courts, playing & &e. References 
ey to the Parents of all present Pupils. Inclusive Terms, 60 and 70 Guineas.—~Apply to 

yARDEN. 


NEUENHE SIM COLLEGE, HEIDELBERG. — Thorough 
rench and German. BOYS wepated for Arm 
English Public Schools. 


E Cc 
Careful English preparation, 


Highest Mathematics. German 
always spoken. Six Resident Frene and German Masters. Spacious Cricket-ground. 
English diet. Head- Master—Rev. F. ARMITAGE, First-class Classical Tripos, late Modern 


Languages Master ut Clifton College. References to ‘Head-Masters of chief Public Schools, or 
Parents of Pupils. 


1 BOYS prepared for Public Schools, by Rev. J. BULLOCK, 

M.A., Rector of Tubney, Abingdon ; Bo Schoolman, Oxford First Classman. 
Neighbourhood dry, high, and bracing. HOLIDAY PUPILS. "Cricket, football, tennis. 
References, Right Hon. Lord ELIBANK and a Parents of Pupils, ‘Terms, 66 Guineas a 


r. 


ABING DON SCHOOL 


(six miles from Oxford), through 
» oderate cost, a thorough PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ration for the larger Public Schouls.—For full particulars 
apply to Rev. E. SUMMERS, I ead- Master. 


JYOLEESTONE. —Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon., 


ed by a Cambridge M.A. and competent Teachers, prepares PUPILS for the 
Universities, WwW oolwich, *Sandhurst,and all Competitive Examinations. Afew Vacancies. 


perl LS, from Fifteen years of age, caref ully prepared for for 

PROFESSION AL CAREERS. “Terms moderate.—Particulars of recent successes on 

application to Re Rev. W. H. RowLay DSON, Great Braxted Rectory, Witham, Essex. 

REV. J. 8. ST. JOHN, B. receives FOUR PUPILS, aged 
from Seven to Fourteen, to prepare fur the Public Schools, &. Highest port Thea tin 

Moderate terms. —Address, Crowcombe Rectory, T ‘aunton. 


HOUSE SCHOOL, SHEPPERTON, near 
—HENRY ST. CLAIR FEILDEN, B. (C.C.C. Oxford). MALCOLM 

(C.C.C, late Assistant-Master at Secibersh), E BOYS for 
= Se Ter £126.—For Prosp and apply to Sr. CLAIR 
FEILpDEN, Esq., Halliford. Middiesex. 


SEASIDE. — — PREPARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
(Pupil 2nd in Winchester Coll. Election 1832) by C. H. ROSE, M.A., and Rev. H.C. V. 
SNOWDEN, M. Ant at ( Conyn ngham House, Ramsgate. 


AN AUSTRIAN GENTLEMAN, aged Thirty-seven, Dr. Ph. 
of the Universities of Warzburg, Zurich, and Vienna, who has ry a years’ ex 

rience in advanced teaching, and who has just th of a young Austrian 

Nobleman of the pre to receive into his house, at Berne, or Three 
OUNG ENGLISH GE who may desire to finish their studies abroad under his 

care. His Wife, who has | phey ‘for aaa years in England, will undertake that the ae 

ments of the home shall be in all respects suitable. ‘Terms, £250 for 12 months’ residence. ‘T 

.—Apply, in the first instance, to P. H. Croxteth Gate, Sefton Parke 

verpoo! 


L OWESTOFT (near to).—A LADY residing in this healthy 
pRclghbo bourhood, and close to sea, would like to take charge of One or Two LITTLE 
r BOYS, whose health and comiort would be carefully stu studied. An excellent oppor- 
fonity for delicate requlriag a — ing, and wih 
r branches of education u — partic address, A. M.. 
Rochester Terrace, Pakefeld, Lowestoht. 


CAN any GENTLEMAN recommend, for next September, a 
competent to teach SWIMMING, large covered 


bath? “— Il be red to take charge of the engi: 
also fo Intyuet the aud ne’ Lina 


GE 


HE PRINCIPAL of a well-established SCHOOL, in a 

Northern Suburb of London, wishes to receive CWO BOARDERS, to replace two 

Sisters, who leave her care in September next. ‘The number of Boarders is limited to Nine, 
| aeiviteal care is given to the Pupils.—Address, Miss Dea, 62 Clapton Common, London. 


po BE LET, FURNISHED, for a long or short term, at a 
very Moderate Rent, No. 35 CATHCART ROAD, South Kensington ; containing 

| and Breakfast Rooms, five Bedrooms, and ‘good Domestic Oftices.—Write 
d above. 


PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY. 
UNDER CONTRACT FOR HER MAJESTY'’S MAILS TO INDIA, 
CHINA, and AUSTRALIA. 


REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY.—SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS, 


Dovartures ior— 
AY 


From Gravesend, 
Wednesday, 12 20 PM. 
Brindisi, 


sab 
N PA 
ADEL. MEL 
GIBRALTAR, MALTA 


ures, 
Lonpon Orrices : : LEADENHALL E.C., and 


SYDNEY Monday 
PT, ADEN, W eekly, by each ‘of the 
depart 


25 COCKSPUR STREE 


HOTELS. 
BEIGHTON. -—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
Rooms. SpaciousCotfve-room for Ladies aud Gentlemen. Sea- Water Service in the Hoiel, 
BENJN. BULL, Manager. 


LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, facing the 

Atlantic. Grounds, 5 acres. Tennis Lawn. 250 Rooms. Table d'hdte at a arate 

tables from 6to8 P.M. Large Swimming Bath. Hot, d, and Tepid Sea and Fresh Water 
private Baths, Douche, Shower, &e. —Address, the MANAGER. 


TPOTLAN D BAY, Isle of Wight, near Alum Bay. —ToTL AND 


BAY HOTEL. Magnificent sea views. Comfort with moderate charge Billiard- 
room and tennis lawn. Excellent sands and promenade pier. ost bathing in 
the Island. —Apply to > the MANAGER. 


GRAND HOTEL.—Stands 


grounds facing the Sea. 


Bracing air. 
Good anchorage for yachts.— 


in its 
Five minutes’ drive from the Railway ~eeecage and close 
to the Devonshire Park and Baths. Bere can be boarded, if desired. Terms, per 
day. Nocharge fur attendance. Table d’hote at separate tables from 6 P.M. to 8 py 


tne he personal supe rintendence 0 of the new Fropei etors, . CL EAVE & GASCOIGNE. 

N N & K NEWS TU B 
class Leather Goo ls. which they have just purchased, and are enabled, owing to the prolonged 
and 66 Jermyn Street, London. 
liberal. Cash Prices ; no Extra Charge for time given. Large, useful Stock to select from. 


ER 
. | are now offering, at Half-price for Cash, the whole of their SURPLUS STOCK of 
useful Elegancies, suitable as Presents; also the whole of a Manufacturer’s Stock of First- 
depression of trade, to offer at half the usual cost. 
JENNER & KNEWSTUB, to the Queen, 33 St. James's Street, 

K URNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, beet, and most. 
Illustrated priced Catalogue, with ‘Cerms, post free.—248, 249, and 250 Tottenham Court Road, 
and 1, 20, and 21 Morweil Street, W. Established 1862. 


IMPROVED SPECTACLES. 
R. HENRY LAURANCE, FSS., Oculist Optician, 


N PERSONALLY adapts his improved Sp his Endsleigh Gardens, 
Euston Square, London (three doors from St. a: Church), daily from Ten till Four 
(Saturdays excepted). Testimonials from Sir Julius Benedict, John Lowe, Esq., M.D.,J.P., 
Lynn, Physician to H.R.H. Prince of Wales ; Ven. Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton ; ‘Lieut. 2Gen. 

Mecmullen, Brentiord ; the Rev. Mother Abbess, St. Mary’s Abbey. Hendon; and hundreds 
of others, in Mr. LAURANCE'S pamphlet, Spectacles : : their Use and Abuse,” 


post free. 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 


FAST COLOURS, 
From 9d. per yard. 


HINDLEY'S 
CHINTZES. 


Patterns sent and Estimates given. 
Cc. HINDLEY & SONS. 
290 To 294 28 OXFORD STREET, W. 
LIQUEUR of the GRANDE CHARTREUSE.—This delicious 


Liqueur, ond psia, heretofore so difficult to procure 
genuine, can now be had of a ine and Spirit Merchants. ‘ean nee for the United Kingdom 
und the Colonies, W. DOYLE, 2 New London Street, E.C ” E 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1873. 
MEDALS, SYDNEY, 1880. MELBOURNE, 1881. 


FRY’'S CARACAS COCOA 


“A most delicious and valuable article.” 
Standard. 


FRY’S 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 
“Strictly pure. W. Stopparr. 
F.L.C., F.C.S., City Ana yst, Bristol. 
FIFTEEN MEDALS. 


COCOA. 


APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“ Dilute your wine with Apollinaris Water, which can be relied 


on for its purity and wholesomeness.” 
Daily News, April 17, 1882. 


ITALIAN WINES. 


CHIANTI BROLIO, Red (from the estate of Baron Ricasoli) 21s. per dozen. 
CA S18, per dozen. 
Messrs. H. B. FEARON & SON have, imported the Wines of Italy since 1862, and their 
long experience enables them d the above pure Wi ines. 
H. B. FEARON & SON. 39 Holborn. Viedue E.C., and London ; 
end ob bowcbury, and 145 New Bond Street, 


